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(JAMES HOLMES, TOOK'S COURT. 





RITISH ASSOCIATION for the ADVANCE-| 
of SCIE 
To meetin BIRMINGH. aN _ 26, 1839. 
Evhibition of Models, Specimens of Manufactures, &c. &c. 
The Sub-Committee, appointed for superintending this Exhi- 
bition, will be giad to receive any Models, Plans, Specimens of 
Manufactures, Philosophical Apparatus, &c. &c., which may 
illustrate the advancement of any branch of practical science. 
Every article should be accompanied by an appropriate descrip- 
tion, and be forwarded to the papers, | at the Rooms of the 
*hilosophical Institution, is ineh~ t later than the 1th 


of August. SILEY | hl: HARDS, Chairman, 
: Jaws |. CHANCE. Secretary." 
OTHIC HALL SCHOOL, ENFIELD, 


Mrippvesex, by T. WEARE.—Young Gentlemen are 
libe rally boarded and carefally instructed in English, at Twenty- 
five Guineas per ye including the Classics and Mathema- 
tics, at Thirty-five € Ne Washin 


2} Guineas. Referees: 
Campbell, Kingsla 


Rev. J. J. Davis, Tottenham ; 3 
" assie, Esq. 20, Leic ester-square ; D, M'Niel, Esq. Stoc 
Pan and Mr. Davies, Surgeon, 126, Holborn "Hill. 

The present Vacation wil! terminate on the 20th Inst. 


DRIVATE FINISHING TUITION for 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN INTENDED for the LAW.—A 
Gentleman of considerable attainments in Jurisprudence, both 
theoretical and practical, in a most healthy part of Derbyshire, 
oe to take under his own immediate cha arge Three or Four 
upils, who will be ary and soundly grounded in the prin- 
Ful es of the science, upon a pl an highly approved, and Aa 
to ensure a most successful pursuit of their future studies. 
Terms 40 Guineas per annum, which includes Board, Li 
and all Extras. Hest respectable references om 
Address, post paid, G. M., Mercury Office. Derby 


ANSION HOUSE SCHOOL, Hammer- 
smitu. Established A.D. 1909. 
The Course of Education embraces the Greek, Latin, English, 
French, Sy and Itali an, Languages, taught by the Princi- 
pals, who have had 20 years’ experience, and the elementary 
and higher branches of the Mathematics, Merchant’s Accounts, 
History, Geography, &c. by Masters of first-rate abilities, Scru- 
pulous pieatios is paid to the Moral and Religious Instruction, 
as well as to the Domestic Comfort of the Pupils. Many Gen- 
tlemen educated at this School have gained College honours ; 
some are distinguished members of the learned professions, and 
others most successfully engased | in the commercial pursuits of 
his and — countries. ‘Terms moderate.—Prospectuses may 
be had at the School (which will RE-OPEN on the 22nd of 
JULY); ‘of William aight, cons 6, Euston-place, Euston-square ; 
Mr. Wacey, ookseller, 4, Old Broad-street; Mr. Robinson, 
Bookseller, 40, High Holborn ; ; and Mr. Bailliére, Bookseller, 219, 
Kegent-street. — N.b. sician of eminence attends the 
rear without any r arge to the pupils. 


SCOTTISH LNSLTLLTULLON tor the 
Sepcarion of vogne LADIES, Epixsurcn, 15, 
tT STUART-sTREET West.—The Institution will RE- 
or EN after the Vacation on OCTOBER ist, for the following 
Branches of Education, viz. :—Elocution and Composition, His- 
tory and Geography, by Mr. Graham; Writing, Arithmetic, end 
Book-keeping, by Mr. Trotter; Theory of Music and Elements 
of Practical Composition, by Mr. Finlay Dun; Pianoforte, under 
the muperintantence of Mr. . Dun, with several able Assistants; 
Singing by Mr F, Dun; Drawingand Perspective, by G. Simson, 
athematics, Astronomy, and Sdathenns atical Geography, 
by George Lees, A.M.; French, by Mons. Duriez; Italian, by 
Signor nes | German, by Dr. Kombst; Danci ing and Calis- 
thenics, by Lowe ; and also the following C ourses of Lec- 
tures, which extend over a porien © two years, viz.: Natural 
Philosophy. i by George Lees, A.M 3 Chemistry, by Dr. b 
Reid, F. E. &c.; Natural History, b Wm. Macgillivray, 
A. Py 1s "3 E. &c.; * Geology and Mineralogy, by Dr. Murray, 
The Quarter! Fee for any number of these Branches is Six 
Guineas ; but when the eS enters at the commencement, and 
remains till the end of the Session, ‘Two Guineas only are 
eharged for the Fourth (Quarter, making | in all 20 Guineas per 
annum. The only ertra is 10s. 6d¢., which each of the Pupils who 
attends Music ¢ qpacteriy. 

Miss Murray, t dy Superintendent, has accommodation 
for a limited number of Boarders, and the Sec retary has besides 
a List of several respectable Private Families who receive Youn 
Ladies as Boarders, The terms of Board are 35 Guineas an 
upwards per annum. 

Prospectuses, containing full information, may be had at the 
Institution; or fom | Messrs. Oliver Boyd, E fobersh ; Simp- 
kin, Marshall, ndon; and from all Booksellers. 

All letters (post paid) to be addressed to Mr. Lees, the Secre- 
tary, at the Institution, 15, Great Stuart-street West. 


ALLADIUM LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 7, WATERLOO-PLACE, Lonpon,. 
Chairma n—-George Arbuthnot, Psq. 
Deputy Crates Set Hon. Sir Edward Hyde East, Bart. 
ADDITIONS TO POLICIES, 
The Seflowing Table shows the Additions made to Policies for 
hich had been in force for seven complete years, and 
i ior damtoen years, to the 3ist December, = vis. 
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The above additions, on an average ol all ages, :, from 8 to 50, 
amount to Forty-three per cent. on the Premiums paid during the 
fourteen years. 

Proportionate sums were also appropriated to Policies of 
smaller amount, and to such as had subsisted for less than seven 
years; conditionally, that, when death occurs, seven annual 
payments shall have been previously made, 


for MUTUAL ASSURANCE on LIVES, ENDOW MENTS, 


and ANNUITIES, 13, Nicholas-lane, King William - -street, 
— irectors. 
C. P. Bousfield, 4 R. Ingham, Esq. M.P. 
John Bradbury, E esq. Joseph Janson, Esa. 





William Cash, Esq. 
Thomas Castle, Esq. 
James Crofts, Esq. 
John Feltham, Es: 4, 
Joseph Hargrave, Esq. 
Thomas Hodgkin, M. = 

edical Directors. 


4. @, Conquest, M.D. F. Ok: | Thomas Bevan, Esq. F.L.S 

Members whose premiums came due the Ist July. are here vby 
informed that the same must be paid within twenty-one days 
from date. 

Attendance is given between the hours of ten and four, for re- 
ceiving proposals for assurances in the several classes, and the 
Board of Directors meet every Tue sday, at Two o'clock pre- 
cisely. JOS. MARSH, Secretary. 


J} ESEMASCONS: and GENERAL LIFE 
RANCE, LOAN, ANNUITY, and REVERSIONARY 
INTEREST COMPANY. 

Among the many advantages to the assured in this company 
are, the option of taking the profits in cash ; adding to the policy, 
r ducing the premium or receiving an annuity; of effecting 
assurances upon increasing or decreasing premiums ; and with- 
out participation of profits at reduced premiums; and of credit 
for half of the first five years’ premiums: policies not forfeited 
if premium remain unpaid at the time of becoming due. No 
error, but only fraud, to vitiate a policy. Lives below the ordi- 
nary standard of health insured at a moderate. yet proportionate, 
increase of rate—Facilities for effecting loans—The business of 
the Company not confined on “7 Masonic body. Commission 
allowed to Solicitors and 

jirector ~ Vattendance dail 
SEPH BERRIDG E, Sec. 
11, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, Pe... 28, 1839. 


OYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, and EAST 


INDIA COMPANY LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Under the erections | Lae of the Queen. 


Sam}. Haybmrst Lucas, Esq. 
Charles Lasiington, Esa. MP. 
John St. Barbe 
R Shortrid: ge, 
Samuel Smith, = 











Lieut.-Col. Sir Frederic Smith. ra Ah Royal Engineers, Chairman, 

Col. SirW.Gosset, C.B. K.C.H: Roy. Engineers, DeputyChairman. 

Capt. the Hon. Lord Adolpinus Major-General Sir J. F. Bur- 
Fitzclarence, R.N. G.C.H. goyne, K.C.B. 

Admiral the Right Hon. Sir Major-Gen. Sir John Gardiner, 
George Cockburn, .G.C. .B. pepe Adjutant-Gen, 
Major-General of 9 cat: YL Wynyard, C.B., 
ajor - Gener: James A.D.C, to the Queen. 





ATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION | 


al 
Cockburn, Dart. G "C. H. 
a Sir q 7s T [reghrige. 
~R.N.N Lord of the 
Admirsity- 


Vic so~ Adenia! Sir Che, Rowley, 
K.C.B. 


Major. Gen. “‘~ AlsyanderDick- 
son, G.C.B. K.C.H, Direct.- 
Gen. Field Train Dep. and 
Dep.- Adj.-Gen. Royal Art. 


€ sot: Sir Jeremiah Bryant, C,B., 
E. Indie © om pany’s Service. 
or Powell, -Commandin 
Cardiganshire Militia, an 
Lord-Lieut. of the County. 
om. - ae Beery Hanmer, 
te R. . 
Lieut. ‘Golonel "Fpsshes, East 
India Company's Service 


Majer 5 Shadwell Clerke, K.H. 


A. Hair, Esq. M.D. R.H.G. 

Lie oe in Melville Grindlay, 
"Muicaster, K. C.H. Inspector- East India Army Agent. 
General of Fortifications. Wm. Chard, Esq. Navy Agent. 
Prospectuses and every information to be obtained at the 

Ollice, 13, W aterinw: lace 

LLIAM DANIELL WATSON, Seerctary. 


GREAT ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THE 
NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, and 2, Char- 
lotte-row, Mansion House, London. 

‘his*Qompany, establ lished by act of parliament, affords the 
most ect security from an ample capital, and only requires, 
when an Insurance is for the whole period of life, one half of the 

very moderate premiums to be paid, for the first five years after 
the date of the policy, the other half may remain, subject to the 
payment of interest at 5 pe r cent. annually, to be deducted at 
death, or may prev iously be paid off at convenience. 

It obviously becomes easy for a person of very moderate in- 
come tosecure, by this arrangement, a prov ision for his family ; 
and should he at any time after effecting the insurance suc -coed 
to, or acquire, a fortune, he may relinquish his policy, having 
only paid one half the ane for the first five years, instead 
of the whole, as in all other Companies. 

Thus a man of twenty-five years old may, by an annual pay- 
ment of 28/. 16s. 3d. for the first five years, afterwards the full 
premium of 57/. 12s. 67. yearly, secure to his widow and children 
at his death payment of no less than 3000/., subject only to the 
deduction of 144/. 1s, 3d., being the amount of premium unpaid. 

This Company holds out, in various other respects, great in- 
ducements to the ublic. When such facilities are afforded, it 
is clearly a moral duty in every parent who is not possessed of a 
fortune, but of an income, however moderate, to insure his life 
for asum which may yield a comfortable provision for his family. 

Rates of Premium, 
Without protits With profits. 

Lis 5. £2 2 u per cent. 

8 


334 — 
ay 


Major-Gen. Sir Patrick Ross, 
M.G. K.C. 





Gen. * de Fired derick Wm. 














Age. 
25 





Annuities are granted on very fiberal terms. 


lonorary Presidents. 
Far] of Errol. | Lord Viscount Eastnor, M.P. 
arl of Courtow: | 


Lord Elphinstone. 
Earl Leven and ‘Melv ille. L rd Belhaven and Stenton. 
Earl of Norbur 


Sir J. H. Dalrymple, Bart. 
Lord Vv lanount Falkland. 
Direc'ors. 
James Stuart, Esq. Chairman. 
William Plasket, Esq. Deputy Chairm 
Charles Downes, Es George Huntly Gordon, sq. 
Morton Balmanno, ts Frederick C has. Maitland, Esq. 
Alexander Balms, Ex. Hamilton % Avarne, Esq. 
Samuel Anderson, E: N.P. Levi, 
Charles Graham, "eg John Rite hie. "ios, 
Frederick H. ‘Thomson, Esq. Surgeon, 48, Berners-street. 
EDW ARD BOYD, Esq. Resident. 





Every information will be aR owe application to the Kesi- 
| dent Director, Edward Boyd, Esq. terloo-place, London. 


RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE -COM- 
PANY, No. 1, Preinces-strert, Bank, Lonpon. 
Capital Ong MILLio 
ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THIS COMPANY. 

A most economical set of ‘Tables—computed express! 
use of this Insti tution, from authentic and complete 
presenting the lu 
promising the safi 

ner 


for the 
ata, and 
of Assurance that can be offered without com- 
yor “the Instituli na. 
asi os of Premium on a new and remarkable plao, 
for sec uring loans on debts; a less immediate payment being require: 
on a Policy for the whole term of life than in any other Office 
P remiums may be paid either Annually, Halt-ye arly, or Quar- 
terly, in one sum, or ina limited number of payment 
A Board of Direc tors in attendance daily at ‘Twoo i: clock. 
Age of the assured in every case admitted in the Poli 
All clai ms payable within one month after proof of death. 
Medi Attendants remunerated,in 4 Hheeses. for their reports. 
A liberal Commission allowed to Solicitors aud Ag ents. 


ee 























Premium per Ce “nt. per Annum payable during 

















Age.| Ist Five |2nd Five | 2rd Five | 4th Five Remainder 
years. | years. years. years | f 

\£. 8. d.\£.8.d.|£.5.d.\£. 8. d.| £. 8. d. 
20 ;110 150 1lwlh|) wy 238 
30 164 132 2 two 1),3 74 217 6 
o | imi) 244) 26) 373) 434 
so | 21471394145 5 5 6 3} 613 7 | 

PETER MORKISON, Resident Director. 
LFRED LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
L No. 51, Old Broad-street. 
urects vs. 


| Sir Woodbine Pygich. K.C.H, 
Sir David Scott, 
Robert Scott, ae 
Ernest Stephenson, Esq, 
wane Tulloch, 

Arthur Willis, 
Hon. Eliot T. § rke, M. P. 


i ‘Pemberton Heywood, Esq. 
Arthur Willis, Een = 


Auditors. 

Edgar Corrie. Esq. | David Powell, Es | Wm. Walford, Esq. 
Physician—Thomas Turner, } : urzon-street, Mayfair. 
Consulting Surg veon—Alexander Shaw, * ay 23, Henrietta-street, 
‘avendish-square. 

Secretary—Authony Hizhmore, Esq. 
Bankers—Messrs. Denison, Hey weed, Kennard & Co, No. 4, 

Lombard-stre 
Solic‘tors—Messrs. Maltby & Otte r, "3h, Old Broad-street. 

The Alfred Hlome and Foreign Life Assurance Association is 
founded by a proprietary body, offering to the assured at once 
all the security of a subscribed capital, in addition to the even- 
tual advantages of a mutual Life Assurance Company 

Assurers are admitted to the same rights as the Shareholders, 
Four-tifths of the Profits divided every tive years among the as- 
sured, by addition to their Policies, or reduction of their Pre- 


Dunean Davidson Alves, Esq. 
G. Ives Raymond Barker, Esq. 
&1 amuel Bosanquet, Esq. 

Geo. Frederick Die kson, Esq. 
Hon. E. H. Grimston, Esq. M.P. 

Joseph JeLticoe, Esq 

Wm. James Ms swell, Esq. 











Duncan Davidson Alves, on 
Granville Sharp, Esq. 





















miurins. 
Advances made to parties assuring, on giving security for 


future Premiums. 


extra 
from t 


Assurers may reside in any part of the globe without paying. an 
remium, by an arrangement for a = nulated de 
e sim assured, in case of death abro 


duction 


The usual commission will be paid to solic itors and agents. 





The Directors of this Comps 
of the Scotch banks. 


and interest at the rate of 2} pe 





Deposits of mo in ‘y Tee 
or term, and int 
Discount ac 
may be respec 
Cash credits 
The accounts and age 





tably introduced. 


granted on 





Advances of money 








branch banks of 
Bills, notes, draits, Xc. 





of parties resident in the Unite 





1s 
with immediate attention, 
notice, of 1. 10s. 


The North of Scotland Bank, 
Aberdeen and branches. 

The Oxford Bank, Oxford. 

The Wakefield Banking Com- 
pany. Wakefield. 

The Leicestershire Banking 
Company, Leicester. 

The Chatham Bank, Chatham. 

Messrs. Stephens & Co. bank- 
ers, Reading 

R. Curtis, Esq. “Liverpool. 

David Holt, ksq. Manchester. 

Harry Hughiings, Esq. Halifax. 

— . R. B. W atson & Co, 








w. tt. in. Esq. Birmingham 


sy: BRITISH & AUSTRALASIAN BANK, 


55. Moorgate-street, London.—Capital,One Million sterling. 


ereby give notice, that 


iv 
they transact banking business of every kind upon the principle 


Current accounts kept with individuals or bodies of persons, 


r cent. allowed on the average 


monthly balances of =~ h accounts. 

ed of any amount, and for any time 
t allowed thereon. 

oe opened with any person or persons who 


he principle of the Scotch banks. 
neies of joint stock and other country 

and foreizn banks, and of individuals or bodies of persons re- 
siding in the country or abroad, undertaken. 
ted upon the security of landed pro- 
perty in any of the cuisales and s: ttlements of Australasia, upon 
stocks and shares, upon consignments of_mercbandise to or 
from the colonies, upon the shares of the Bank, and generally 
upon any other securities that may be approved of. 

Exchange business of every kin 

Bills and lette 7 of credit granted as may be required on the 
the Company in the Australasian colonies. 
upon parties residing in either of the 
said colonies casLed, or remitted for collection. 

Sums of money invested by the Bank upon the security of 
landed prope rty in avy of the Australasian colonies for account 


transacted. 


ingdom or elsewhere. 


ny person having business to transact in relation to the 
Australasian colonie s, may obtain information and advice re- 
e same from the Managing Director, who has resided 
alasia, and every application respecting business meets 


The remaining shares will be issued at a premium, until further 
pershare. Applications forthe same, or rega 
ing business, may be made personally or by letter, post paid, to 


John T. Bozic. meet 





ke, Esq. Bat 

3 C. Hughes, _ Minath. 
y B "Cox, Esq. ‘Taunton. 
Robert Allan, Esq. Edinburgh. 
Francis Keid, Esq. Glasgow. 
Messrs. Stronach & Grainger, 

Aberdeen. 
;. Grant & Rennie, In- 


“38. 
P, Just, Esq. Dundee. 
Messrs. G. Studdert & Sons, 
Dublin. 
bar | hatheng Perrier, Cork ; 





FREDERIC BOUC ‘HER, Managing Director. 
Agents will shortly be appointed for other towns and plac cesin 
the United. Kingdom, and pelican from 
ill 


banks or 








Moorgate-street, jon, 








514 


[Jury 











SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 
COLLECTION OF com 

. SOUTHGATE, at his Rooms, No. 22, Fleet-street, on 
CESDAY Juiy 16 and e COLLECTION st ENGR TINGS 
on THURSDAY, July 18. The Books are the Property of a 
Person going Abroad, and consist of 


USEE FRANQAIS, 4 large vols, half-bound 

in green morocco—Rapin and Tindall’s History of Eng- 

land, 4 vols.—Flavell’s Works, 2 vols.—Bunyan's Works, 2 vols. 
—Leslie’s Theological Works, 2 vols. t.p.— lerisseau Antiquités 
de Nimes, 2 vols.—Hamilton's Etruscan Antiquities, 2 vols.— 
Ware's Architecture, 2 vols.—Palladio’s Architecture. Italian 
and French, 8 vols.—Neale’s Westminster Abbey. 2 vols.—Lou- 
don's Country Residences—Britton’'s Various Cathedrais—Brit- 
ton’s English Cities, and Fine Arts of the English School— Mant’s 
Bible, 3 vols.—Cruden's Concordance—Doddridge’s Works, 10 
vols.—Hawker’s Works, in parts—Robertson’s Works, 10 vols. 
calf—CEuvres de P. Corneille, 12 vols. calf—Shakspeare, 20 vols. 
=Minor Poets, 30 vols.—Rollin, 8 vols.—Various Architectural 
Books, Books of Prints, &c. & 


THE ENGRAVINGS 





LLETT’S WORKS, form 





Now ready, in post vo. as. 6d. 
T HE NORMANS in SICILY. 
By HENRY GALLY KNIGHT, Esq. M.P. 
Together with ILLUSTRATIONS of the shove WORK, 
ing a Series, now complete, of Thirty Drawings of 
The SARACENIC and NORMAN REMAINS of Sicity. 
olio. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street, 
Now ready, with Maps, &vo. 5s. 
JOURNAL OF THE 
Roexar GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, 
d Vol. IX., Part II. 
Containing 
1. The PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS—2. HOLROYD'S JOUR- 
NEY to KORDOFAN-—3. Dr. PRICHARD on the ETHNOGRA- 
PHY of HIGH ASIA—4. AINSWORTH'S JOURNEY by HERA- 
o ANGORA—5. COUNT DE BERTOU'S ROU tb 
TRAVELS in PALESTINE—8 


Messrs. DEASE and SIMPSON, &ec. &e. &e. 
ohn Murray, Albemarle-street. 





include the REMAINING STOCK and the COPPERPLATES 
of the chief of WOOLL ming a 
Series of his large Engravings from celebrated Pictures of Claude, 
Poussin, Wilson. Gainsborough, &c.—The remaining Stock of 
other valuable Prints—Also several Portfolios of Engravings, 
Caricatures, &c, 
May be viewed, and Catalogues had at the Rooms. 
*,* Valuations made of Libraries, Printing Establishments, 
and Lawyers’ Office Furniture, &c. 


EADY—JULY LIST of NEW BOOKS. 
Public Subscription Library, Alexandrian Institution, 17, 

Old Bond-street. Terms of unequalled advantages to all classes 
of readers, ata single postage.—Smallwood, Librarian. 


DINBURGH REVIEW, No. 140, will be 
published in a few days.—ADVERTISEMENTS and BILLS 
are required on or before Wednesday next. 
39, Paternoster-row, July 13, 1839. 
This day is published, 
HE FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
N 


o. XLVI. price Six Shillings. 


Contents: x 
1. Greek Metres and English Scholarship. 
2. Versailles, ~ ; s 
3. Lomonosov—Russian Literary Biography. ? 
4. Albites—Origin of the French Language and Literature. 
5. Tieck’s collected Tales. Re 
6. Danilefsky—Campaign of the Russians in France, 1814, 

. Russia, Persia, Turkey, and France. 
Music Abroad and at Home. 

















9. Miscellaneous Literary Notices. ? 

10. List of New Publications on the Continent. 

Black & Armstrong. 8, Wellington-street, Strand. 
HE COURT AND LADY’S MAGAZINE 
for JULY, (No. 1,010,) with authentic coloured (full-length) 

Portrait of Henrietta Maria (self-styled La Reine infortunee), 
Daughter of Henri Quatre and Queen Consort of Charles I. of 
England, and a highly-interesting Memoir (chiefly from manu- 
scripts and other documents of the period). Chap I. Youthful 
ays. Extraordinary marriage-treaty with Charles Prince of 
Wales. On royal and political marriazes. Arrival at Dover. 
Chap. II. Secret history of an attempt to organize a faction in 
the Queen's household. Dismissal of the Queen's attendants b 
the King. Civil Wars in England. The Queen sails for Holland. 
Chap. fi. Lands in Yorkshire to aid the King against the Par- 
liamentarians. Her perils and distress. Final parting of the 
King and Queen. Latter days of Henrietta Maria—Tuales— 
Poetry—Musical Critiques, by Professor Pepoli—Exhibitions: 
Royal Academy (Second Notice). Societies of Painters in Water- 
Colours—Keviews of a great variety of recent Works by popular 
Authors—Alphabetical List of Presentations at Court—Paris 
Correspondent’s Monthly Letter—Marriages— Double Registra- 
tion Index. E 

Dobbs & Co. 11, Carey-street ; and of all Booksellers. Price 
3s. 6d. This Number commences the halt-yearly Volume. 

Just published, price 3s. 
N I N I A N. 
A POEM IN THREE CANTOS. 
By JOHN WILSON ROSS. 
Edinburgh : Adam & Charles Black. London: Longman, 
me, & Co. 








MRS. TROLLOPE REFUTED, 
On Aug. 1, (to be completed in 10 Monthly Members, at ls., with 
- 0 


M EY; 


2 spirited Illustrations in each,) No. I 
Ss 


or, FACTS upon FACTORIES, 
By FREDERIC MONTAG 
London: H. Johnson. Manchester: 






ancks & Co. 
THE LAW AND THE COURTS OF LAW, 

. Now ready, in 1 vol. post 8vo, 
DVENTURES OF AN ATTORNEY 
IN SEARCH OF PRACTICE, 

Dedicated to all attorneys who want a client, and to all clients 
who want an attorney. 
Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Condnit-street. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, JULY 13, 1839. 
REVIEWS 


STEAM NAVIGATION TO INDIA. 

In a former notice on this subject (No. 584), we 
examined the means which we possess for ad- 
vancing the improvement of steam navigation 
on the high seas. The many great projects at 
this moment on foot give to this subject an im- 

ortance and interest greater than it has ever 
Pefore possessed. We examined some of the 
principles upon which we might safely proceed 
in the march of rational and safe innovation. 
The great importance in an economical and 
mechanical point of view, of giving to the ves- 
sels much greater size and tonnage than hither- 
to, was demonstrated—the peculiar qualities of 
iron and wood as the material for constructing 
vessels were considered—the necessity for a sys- 
tem of framing, greatly extended and improved, 
was pointed out ; and it appeared that, by adopt- 
ing much finer forms, vessels might be built that 
would both be more safe and effective, more 
economical and durable—forms that were at 
once suited to the easy separation of the water 
and the navigation of the stormy sea. We did 
not, however, in that paper, consider what sort 
of improvements, nor what extent of improve- 
ment, might properly be looked for in the mov- 
ing power itself, the marine steam-engine, the 
economization of fuel, the generation of steam, 
its condensation, and the mode of its application 
to produce the motion of a ship. This inquiry 
was reserved for a future occasion, as was like- 
wise the application of the principles thus ex- 
amined, to the immediate demands of the new 
schemes brought forward for the extension of 
intercourse by steam ships with America, India, 
and other parts of the world. 

The question, how much power should be given 
to a vessel intended for long voyages, is a very 
important and most difficult one; and it has 
never yet been satisfactorily decided. It appears, 





at first sight, reasonable to suppose, that they | 


should have as small power as possible in pro- 


portion to the number of tons of cargo which the | 


vessel is capable of carrying; that the machinery 
may occupy as little room as possible; and in 
order that the vessel, having a comparatively 
small engine, may require the less fuel, and leave 
the greater extent of room vacant for profitable 
cargo: that for economy, both of fuel and of 
space, a vessel should have as little steam power 
and consumption of fuel as would enable her to 


progress at a moderate speed, say eight or nine | 


miles an hour, and be well rigged, to take as 
much advantage of the wind as possible. 

This plausible theory, however, is not borne 
out by practice. In all the lines of passenger 
intercourse established round the island, it is 
found most profitable to have a high proportion 
of power in the vessel, and a high velocity! It 
might be supposed that competition had some- 
thing to do with this ;—perhaps it has ; but there 
are positive advantages of a decided nature to 
be gained by the use of great power in steam 
vessels,—advantages which a very simple calcu- 
lation will be sufficient to make manifest. 

Let us first observe, that the great advantage 
of steam vessels over sailing vessels consists prin- 


cipally in one point—regularity, not velocity. We | 


believe that more rapid sea voyages have been ac- 
complished by sailing vessels than ever were per- 
formed by steam vessels. Ships have been driven 
through the water at from fifteen to twenty miles 
an hour; but how seldom is this accomplished. 
It is then the rate at which a steam vessel can 
move through the water in unfavourable circum- 
stances against a violent head wind, that forms 
the most important element of her value. The 


strong point of view, when we consider that, if 
the regularity of the vessels can be depended on, 
two of them will be sufficient to keep up a con- 
stant line of intercourse; whereas, if they cannot 
be depended on, double that number must be 
kept continually manned and in good repair ; so 
that if either, or both, of the vessels in action shall 
fail to arrive in time for the regular period of 
starting, one spare vessel at each end must be 
in readiness to take its place. We see, therefore, 
that want of regularity requires an extent of 
capital much beyond that which would be ab- 
solutely required were the intercourse less liable 
to casualty, and that quite independent of the 
great advantage accruing to passengers and the 
public business from perfect regularity. 

But it may be asked, how does regularity 
affect thé question of great power and high velo- 
city in a steam vessel? Are you not at least as 
likely to obtain regularity at a low velocity with 
a moderate power, as at a high velocity with a 
greater power? and is it not more difficult, by 
a great degree, to preserve a high velocity regu- 
larly, than to secure regularity at a more mode- 
rate velocity? We answer, that it is so on land, 
but that on water it is easier to secure regularity 
at the high velocity with great power, than at 
the low velocity with little power. This is known 
to some practical men by observation and expe- 
rience. We shall endeavour not only to make 
it more extensively known, as indeed it ought to 
be, but also by a strict examination of first prin- 
ciples attempt to show that it must necessarily 
be much more easy to sustain regularity with 
great power at a high velocity, than with less 
power at a lower speed. 

The reader who wishes to reconcile to his 
preconceived ideas the apparent paradox, that it 
may be cheaper, and require less fuel, to supply 
a vessel of large power, and transport it a given 
distance, than to transport a vessel having smaller 





power over the same distance, although at a 
| much reduced rate, and that notwithstanding 
the fact that the resistance at high velocity is 
greater than at a lower velocity in a high geo- 
metrical proportion, may prepare himself for it 
by this simple consideration,—that if a vessel 
has just so much power as to carry her through 
still water at the rate of four miles an hour, and 
if in this state she encounter adverse winds of 
such a force as exactly to drive her back at the 
rate of four miles an hour, then it must be ob- 
vious, that her velocity by means of the engine 
will be reduced to nothing, and she will stand 
still until doomsday if the wind continue so long 
in that direction, and, of course, consume any 
given quantity of coal; and it is evident that in 
this case the vessel has too little power for eco- 
| nomy as well as for expedition. 
| Let us now take a more ordinary case: let us 
| suppose the capacity of a certain steam-vessel to 
be in all 1,000 tons, to have 300 horse-power, 
| capable of propelling her at the rate of ten miles 
/an hour in smooth water, so as to perform a 
voyage of 2,880 miles in twelve days, requiring 
| for this purpose the quantity of 300 tons of fuel. 
| Let us also suppose another vessel of 1,000 tons, 
| to have 400 horse-power instead of 300, and let 





| this vessel carry a hundred tons less of cargo than | 
| the other, so as to equalize the weight of the two | 
vessels, and so allow for the additional weight of | 
| the engines, and let us suppose that there is the 
"same aggregate supply of fuel fur emergencies and 
‘ordinary use in both. This additional power will 
carry the vessel at the rate of nearly twelve miles 
an hour, and perform the same voyage in ten 
days, but at an expense of 400 tons of fuel instead 
of 300, being an increased expenditure of fuel 
and of space in the proportion of 4 to 3, with a 
gain of speed only in the proportion of about 12 


importance of regularity is also manifested in a , to 10, standing, in round numbers, thus :— 


performs 2880 at the rate consumes 

mil. oO of fuel 
A vessel of § 300 h. p. | i2 days, | 10 miles per h. | 300 to’ 
1000 tons (400 ,, D « 12. ditto 400 ,, 


This is in calm weather; and here the advantage 
is every way in favour of the vessel of less power, 
except in so far as speed is concerned. ‘The 
economy is decided. 

But we shall now suppose the wind to blow a 
fresh breeze a-head; such a breeze as to reduce 
the velocity of the first vessel to three quarters 
of its velocity in still water,—and this is by no 
means allowing more than such a fresh breeze 
produces,—the distance will now require 16 days 
instead of 12, the velocity will be reduced to 74 
miles an hour, and the coals consumed in 16 
days will amount to 400 tons instead of the 300 
tons. Let us next inquire what will happen to 
the more powerful vessel; how will the same 
gale, which reduces the speed of the motion in 
the former case to 74 miles an hour, affect her? 
Will her motion be reduced from 12 to 94 miles 
an hour? or, using the same proportion, from 12 
to 9 miles an hour? By no means. This requires 
a little calculation. We know that the forces of 
propulsion and of resistance are approximately in 
the proportion of the squares of the velocities. Let 
us then square the velocities: 10 miles an hour and 
12 miles an hour, and the numbers 100 and 144, 
represent very nearly the comparative forces of 
the two vessels. Now, the reduction of velocity 
in the case of the first vessel being in the pro- 
portion of 3 to 4, the resisting force must have 
been capable of producing this effect, or of dimi- 
nishing the effective force in the proportion of 
16:9; so that the opposing force is equal to 
7-16ths of the whole force of the slower vessel, 
or to 44 parts of the whole 100: but if we sub- 
tract 44 from 144, the number representing the 
relative effective power of the quicker vessel, 
we have 100 as the remainder, of which the 
square root is 10, for the velocity of the more 
powerful vessel, instead of 9, which it would 
have been if it had followed the same proportion. 
The matter now stands thus :— 


performs 23380 at the rate consumes 
miles in 0. of fue 

A vessel of § 300 h. p. | 16 days, | 74 miles per h. | 400 tons. 
1000 tons (400 ,, | 12 ,, | 10 ditto 480 ,, 


Let us next suppose a very strong breeze to 
be encountered, such as would reduce the velo- 
city of the first vessel so as to take twenty days 
for the voyage, and, proceeding in the same 
manner, we find the following results :— 

performs 2880 at the rate consumes 
miles in of of fue 

A vessel of { 300 h. p. | 20 days, | 6 miles per h. | 500 tons, 
1000 tons 1400 ,, 138 ,, 9 ditto 533 ,, 

And now let us suppose a stiff gale, like trade 
winds, capable of reducing the velocity one-half, 
and we have— 





performs 2880 at the rate consumes 
miles in 0 of fuel 

A vessel of § 300 h. p. | 24 days, | 5 miles per h. | 600 tons. 
1000 tons (400 ,, 148 ,, 8} ditto 586 ,, 





And, to conclude, we may take the case of a 
gale so hard as to reduce the velocity of the first 
vessel to four miles an hour, and we have-— 


performs 2380 at the rate consumes 
miles in ) of fuel 

A vessel of { 300 h. p. | 30 days, | 4 miles per h. | 750 tons. 
1000 tons (400 ,, 88 ws 73 ditto 630 ,, 








Thus, then, we arrive at the conclusion, that 
in steaming against such a ‘Bale as the monsoon, 
a vessel of 1,000 tons and 300 horse-power would 
make way at 4 miles an hour, and sail 2,880 


| miles, on 750 tons of coal, in 30 days; whereas 
la vessel of the same tonnage, with 400 horse- 


power, would sail at 74 miles an hour, and ac- 
complish 2,880 miles, on 630 tons of fuel, in 
159 days; being the same distance in about half 
the time, with nearly double the velocity, and 
with an expenditure of 120 tons less fuel! The 
same process will give a similar result in all 
other cases, and thus we arrive at the following 
general conclusions:— 
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That in smooth water and in calm weather 
vessels of small power, moving with a small 
velocity, are most economical of fuel. 

That aecording as the average state of the 
weather during voyages becomes more adverse, 
the economy is in favour of greater power and 
higher velocity; and that the great power and 
high velocity will actually consume less fuel in 
a given distance with the same load, than a 
smaller power and less velocity. 

That there is always a certain proportion of 
power to the general nature of the voyage to 
be encountered, that will be the most econo- 
mical. 

Hitherto, we have considered economy of fuel 
alone—we have left economy of time out of our 
calculation ; we have left the advantage of fre- 
quency of the voyages out of sight; we have 
said nothing of the advantage of certainty and 
uniformity. It is evident, as regards economy 
of time, that in the last case there is a saving of 
about one-half, so that the more powerful vessel 
could in one year have double the number of 
trips, of freights, and of passengers, besides the 
additional value conferred on each voyage by 
expedition. It is evident that in advertising or 
fixing the times at which a vessel is to sail and 
return home, it will not do to advertise her 
average time. Her longest possible time must 
be taken, as it is impossible to say when she will 
make a quick or slow passage, therefore, in the 
circumstances given oe 30 days must be 
allowed for all the voyages of the one vessel, and 
only 153 for all the others: or if that case did 
not correspond to one of the worst voyages of 
the given station, the third case might be taken, 
and this would give 20 days for all the voy- 
ages of the one vessel, and 14 for the other. 
Further, it is obvious, as regards economy, even 
of space and tonnage, that in all cases, the 
quantity of fuel carried in the vessel must be 
sufficient for the worst possible voyage, not the 
average voyage; and,as we have just seen, 750 
tons would be always required for the vessel of 
less power, and only 630 tons for the vessel of 
greater power. In this case it appears that the 
weight of fuel and machinery and boilers, form- 
ing the complement for a voyage, are in the 
aggregate less in the vessel of 400 horse-power 
than in the vessel of 300 horse-power, the weight 
of the additional 100 horse-power being about 
100 tons, And we may add, that a vessel which 
can be depended on for performing a voyage in 
sixteen days, may make the fortune of her 
owners while another requiring twenty or thirty 
days, may ruin them; for it is well known that 
age alone is a great element in the wear and tear 
of every vessel, and of boilers and machinery ; 
and the vessel that will repay her owners in the 
shortest time, becomes of increased value in a 
much higher proportion than the mere saving of 
time. 

We have dwelt longer upon this subject, be- 
cause it is a view which has altogether escaped 
the notice of writers on steam navigation, and 
which is in direct opposition to the commonly 
received opinion. It is also a view of the very 
highest importance to the many great enter- 
prises now about to be undertaken. We fear 
that this consideratf®n, as well as the magni- 
tude of the vessels, has been very much lost 
sight of, in such as have been built for some 
of the companies engaged in the undertaking. 
The want of acquaintance with this fact may 
be deemed to have been one of the principal 
sources of Dr. Lardner’s notable mistake re- 
garding Transatlantic steam navigation. Al- 
though it is a principle not hitherto directly 
recognized, it has been found out by companies, 
at the end of some years that their return from 
fast vessels is always much greater than from 
slower ones, even independent of competition. 





We have now, therefore, for the first time 
brought it publicly forward as a principle based 
on sound practical and theoretical grounds ; but 
we have to acknowledge that we are indebted 
for the first discovery of the principle of the 
economy of high velocities in these circum- 
stances, and for the theorem by which we have 
performed these approximate calculations, to Mr. 
Scott Russell, whom we had similar occasion to 
refer to, in the former notice on this subject. 

In place of proceeding at present with the 
discussion of the abstract principles connected 
with the further examination of this subject, we 
proceed to apply those we have already com- 
pleted to the cases that are now more imme- 
diately under review. 

Navigation by steam to India has, as most of 
our readers know, long engaged the attention 
both of residents in India and of the home 
government. That the navigation could be ac- 
complished every one knew, for it had been done 
by the Enterprise many years ago by steam and 
the aid of sails. It is not the possibility, but the 
payability, which has alarmed those who are most 
ready to embark on speculations of this kind. 
Passengers to and from India are by no means 
highly remunerative, even to a sailing vessel. 
The distance places large cargo out of the ques- 
tion, and here the matter has long stood. Com- 
mittee after Committee of the House of Commons 
has sat on the subject, but they have never suc- 
ceeded in inducing any party to venture on the 
unpromising speculation—even the E.I. Company 
have waived the honour. At last, however, the 
success of Transatlantic steam navigation has 
given an impetus to the cause, and the millionaires 
of East London have united with the millionaires 
of East India to bring about a closer union in 
time and space between the British family at 
home and its numerous members in Hindostan. 
The most promising of the schemes before us for 
steam navigation to India is that proposed to the 
Bengal Steam Committee by Mr. W. D. Holmes, 
and by him reported on tothe committee formed 
at the public meeting called by Captain Barker, 
the agent of the company in Britain. 

The route which Mr. Holmes prefers is that 
by the Red Sea, and by it he proposes to estab- 
lish a regular and expeditious communication 
between England and the three Presidencies and 
Ceylon ; and also between the three Presidencies, 
Madras, Bombay, Calcutta, and Ceylon respec- 
tively, during all seasons of the year. And it is 
a prominent feature in this plan, that he pro- 
poses to accompiish all this without applying 
either to Government or the East India Company 
for aid, leaving any arrangement with them for 
the conveyance of dispatches as a matter of or- 
dinary business—the profits of the establishment 
to be ample without this aid. 

It is well known that Mr. Holmes is not the 
first person who has projected a conveyance by 
this route—it has also been proposed by— 


Lord William Bentinck, with steamers of 1,000 tons burden 
Dr. Lardner oe ee oe 


Capt. T. Barker 600 
Capt. R. Oliver .. 900—1,000 
Mr. T. Kingston .. 450— 600 


Mr W. Morgan .. 650 
Major Head oe 600 


Mr. Holmes’s plan is distinguished from all of 
these in requiring no assistance from Government 
or the East India Company. But the main 
feature of Mr. Holmes’s plan is the great ton- 
nage he has proposed for his vessels—a tonnage 
of 2,617 tons—propelled by a power of 600 
horses. So far, therefore, as magnitude of vessel 
is concerned, this plan is in conformity with 
the principles we explained in the first part of 
this paper. 

The next great point of distinction in Mr. 
Holmes’s plan is the employment of iron vessels 
instead of wood. The weight of the hull of a large 
wooden ship would be 1,500 tons, while the same 





size in iron could be constructed with greater 
strength and durability with the weight of the 
hull only 500 tons; therefore allowing 1,000 tons 
of cargo more to be carried in the iron ship than 
the wooden one at the same immersion. What, 
therefore, in wood would only be a 1,500 ton 
ship, from the weight of the hull, would be a 
2,000 ton ship, if made of the same size of iron; 
and as the thickness of the timber would be 
about equal to two feet of increased beam in iron, 
the saving in room would also be considerable. 
The comparative cost is given as follows :— 

“ood ship, 1,500 tons, with machinery, &c., 70,0002. = 477. 

per ton. 


Tron ship, 1,500 tons, and in reality, 2,000, 60,0001. = 30/. 
per ton. 


So that the cost per ton of real carrying capacity 
is about % in the case of iron. 

It is right, however, to state that Mr. Holmes 
does not appear to have sufficiently considered 
the necessity which will exist in iron vessels of 
such size, for very great strength of framing, on 
some principle quite different from that adopted 
in timber vessels and yet of immense size. ‘This 
is absolutely necessary to resist the action of a 
heavy sea on this large scale. We think that 
Mr. Holmes has not sufficiently considered or 
provided for this, because we nowhere in his esti- 
mates find either space, weight, or expenditure 
allowed for this most important item. We ex- 
plained the necessity for such a provision in our 
last (ante, p. 7), to prevent the action of the 
sea from breaking the vessel in the middle ; and 
it is a remarkable fact, that two days after that 
article had been printed, the necessity for such a 
framing was thoroughly demonstrated, for an iron 
vessel went ashore on Monday, the 7th of Janu- 
ary, in a small inland bay, where the sea never 
breaks with great violence—the vessel was a 
perfectly new and perfectly sound and substan- 
tial iron vessel—and in ten minutes after touch- 
ing the ground, the hull broke through in the 
middle, the stern part being entirely removed by 
the sea; and had not the passengers been able to 
walk on shore quietly and immediately, all might 
have perished. What a contrast does this present 
to those noble timber vessels the Zockwoods, and 
others of the liners that beat about for several 
days on the Liverpool banks, exposed to all the 
violence of the breakers, without being broken 
up. Mr. Holmes and the other advocates of 
iron vessels will, we trust, see the necessity of 
adopting some principle of construction radicaily 
better than anything we have yet heard of, before 
they venture to embark life and property, on so 
large a scale, in thin and fragile shells. It should 
also be recollected that iron vessels must once a 
twelvemonth be taken out of the water, and 
thoroughly coated with paint outside and inside 
—this is indispensable for preventing corrosion. 

Mr. Holmes conceives the advantages of iron 
above timber ships to be so great, as to render 
it certain that they will entirely oe them 
—that the British Queen, Great Western, and 
President ships will hardly be established on 
their stations before this will take place. The 
following is the mercantile result of the scheme, 
with passengers every month, comparison being 
made between iron and timber vessels :— 

Wooden ships. Tron ships. 
Steaming 50 days. Steaming 30 days. 
12 timber, or 8 iron 





Ships ..cccccccs 700 tons, 300 u.p. 2,617 tons, 600 H.P. 
Cost of each ship .........- £36,000 £70,600 
Cost of all the ships ........ 432,000 560,000 
Outlay at stations .......... 15,000 2,000 
Outlay in Egypt ............ 27,000 27,000 
Coals and cuntingencies .... 26,000 _ 11,000 

Total invested capital... .500,000 600,000 

Annual charges :— 

SE oid enaabeddniawieneel £108,000 £129,600 
Expenses in Egypt ........ 20,000 48,160 
Wages and victualling...... 36,000 33,176 
Officers and stations........ 5,000 5,000 
PD  ccacedeevseenses 15,000 18,000 
Wear and tear ............ 75,000 90,000 
Interest on capital ........ 25.000 30,000 

Total annual charge ... .2#4,000 354,936 
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Income:— 
PasSONgers .....--eeeeeeeee 
Freight of goods 
Total income of 12 trips .... 
Charges to be deducted .... 


2,748 £18,000 


a-ak anes 7,000 
130,656, 8 trips 1,200,000 
284,000 354,936 


143,344 Profit. .845,064 

Admitting that Mr. Holmes’s estimate is 
greatly too favourable, still much may be de- 
ducted without showing a loss. We cannot, 
therefore, too often repeat, that in all long 
voyages great size is of the very first importance. 

Having built the iron vessels, and completed 
all his arrangements at his various stations, Mr. 
Holmes intends to proceed in the following 
manner :— 

“I will suppose two iron vessels of say only 1,500 
tons, at their stations at the end of December, 1839, 
(19—23, 26—29,) one at London and the other at 
Calcutta, to leave London and Diamond Harbour 
on the days hereafter named. From London I start 
on the Ist of January, in time to get out of the 
Thames and to sea on the evening of the same day 
with the monthly periodicals, 500 tons cargo, and 
150 tons of coals, and with such passengers as may 
prefer embarking in London to a journey to Fal- 
mouth. I proceed to Falmouth, and arrive there on 
the morning of the 3rd, there take in coals for the 
voyage out and in to and from Alexandria—say 
1,000 tons of Welsh coal—I leave Falmouth that 
night, with the London mail of the 2nd of January, 
arrive at Gibraltar on the evening of the 7th, Malta 
on the 11th, Candia on the 13th, and at Alexandria 
on the morning of the 16th ; distance 3,000 miles in 
a little less than thirteen days, say twelve days and a 
half, or about 240 miles a day, or ten miles an hour, 
including the several short stoppages. At each 
place of call I would take up freight, for freight left, 
and such additional cargo as the consumption of 
coals would admit, and as would keep the ship at 
about the same trim and immersion through the 
passage, varying only by the reduction of coals from 
station to station. In ordinary weather, a power of 
400 horses will only be worked to accomplish this, in 
which case the coals consumed will be 350 to 370 
tons: it will be safe to take the latter as an average 
quantity consumed. 

“T will suppose that I have 200 tons of the ori- 
ginal cargo, and 200 to 300 tons that have been 
exchanged at the intermediate stations, 150 tons of 
which is to cress the Isthmus, and the remainder 
being consignments in Egypt. I therefore discharge 
the 150 tons immediately into the boats at Alex- 
andria, with passengers, X&c., and proceed that day 
on the canal of Mahmoodie, and arrive at Adfa, on 
the Nile, that night with passengers, and there sleep, 
leaving the luggage and freight to follow, and arrive 
at the Nile, and be there transhipped into the Nile 
steam-boat early the next morning, é.e. the 17th— 
on that day proceed up the Nile, and arrive at 
Cairo in the evening, and meet the Indian passengers 
who would sleep at Cairo the samenight, the English 
passengers to proceed that night to Suez, arriving 
there on the morning of the 18th, where the Calcutta 
boat will be in waiting, cleared of its passengers and 
cargo from the east, and ready to receive the same 
from the west. During the 18th, the necessary 
preparations for the voyage eastward are completed, 
and sails in the evening, with 500 tons of Burdwan 
coals remaining, and 1,000 tons cargo; calls off Cos- 
seir,and arrives off Jiddah on the 20th, Camaran on 
the 22nd, Mocha on the 23rd, Aden on the 24th, 
Socotra on the 25th, and at the Maldives on the 
29th, where the Bombay branch boat would be in 
waiting, with which I should exchange passengers 
and cargo. She would return to Bombay, and arrive 
there on the 2nd of February, calling at Mangalore, 
and other places on the west coast of India. The 
Calcutta boat would proceed, calling off Galla, and 
arrive at Trincomalee on the Ist of February, 
Madras on the 2nd, and Diamond Harbour on the 
5th, and Calcutta on the same or the following day, 
completing the passage from Falmouth to Calcutta 
in one calendar month and two days, at a sailing rate 
of about ten miles an hour, including the short stop- 
pages at stations. 

“From Calcutta, the boat to sail for Diamond 
Harbour on the morning of the 29th, and arrive at 
Madras on the morning of the Ist of January, Trin- 











comalee on the 2nd, call off Galla, and arrive at 
the Maldives on the morning of the 5th, and meet 
the Bombay boat, which would leave Bombay on 
the Ist, exchange passengers, mails, &c. with the 
Bombay boat, to return to Bombay, and arrive on 
the 9th, the other to proceed west, and arrive at 
Socotra on the 9th, Aden on the 10th, Mocha on the 
llth, Camaran on the 12th, Jiddah on the 14th, 
and Suez, calling off Cosscir, on the 16th; the pas- 
sengers and cargo to proceed to Cairo, and arrives 
there on the morning of the 17th, and remain there 
that day and the following night. On the morning 
of the 18th, proceed down the Nile, and sleep at 
Adfa; the next morning proceed by the canal to 
Alexandria, and embark in the English boat that 
night, the luggage and freight having preceded the 
passengers the night before, and be on board before 
their arrival at Alexandria. The boat to leave 
Alexandria on the evening of the 20th, with 1,000 
tons of freight and the remaining coals, arrive at 
Candia on the 22nd, Malta on the 24th, Gibraltar 
on the 28th, and Falmouth on the Ist of February, 
completing the passage in one calendar month and 
three or four days. I have taken a day or two longer 
in one passage, to provide for any delay which might 
occur of a day or two in meeting in Egypt, in which 
case the time would be divided by the passage each 
way, and without inconvenience to either party. 
After the whole arrangements get into good working 
order, I would increase the speed, so as to ensure 
the passage within one calendar month between 
Falmouth and Calcutta. This can be done by the 
1,500 tons iron boats, and with the large ones with 
great ease.” 

Mr. Holmes next considers the difficulties of 
the overland part of the journey :— 

“The alleged difficultics in Egypt have been 
merely in reference to the mode of transit hitherto 
adopted, viz.—hby the conveyance of passengers and 
goods overland on the backs of animals, a distance of 
seventy-two miles, between Suez and Cairo, Between 
Alexandria and Cairo there is water communication, 
for which I recommend boats, and general arrange- 
ment, as shown in the plans, and described in the 
detailed estimates. Between Cairo and Suez I would 
have omnibuses for the passengers, and vans. The 
road between these places has been proved to be 
good, and well adapted for running carriages. For 
the conveyance of the boats on the canal, and the 
carriages between Suez and Cairo, I would, in the 
first instance, get the work done by hired cattle, at a 
mileage,—in which there is no difficulty. The Pasha 
of Egypt has repeatedly declared his readiness to lay 
down a railway, if he can have any assurance that the 
English public will use it, at a very moderate remu- 
neration, and would afford every possible facility : 
and he has already a large part of the materials de- 
livered, in Egypt, for its construction. But this is 
not all. It is to the interest of the Pasha of Egypt, 
and especially to the interest of England and the 
East India Company, while England has the * do- 
minion of the seas,” both in a commercial and poli- 
tical view, that a canal should be constructed between 
the Mediterranean and the Red Sea, direct. These 
interests will be shortly manifest on the adoption 
of the line by the Committee, and nothing will pre- 
vent the rapid accomplishment of this important 
junction of the eastern and western seas, to admit 
the passage of large vessels.” 

The route proposed by Lord William Bentinck 
is the same with that of Mr. Holmes—by the 
Red Sea—but the means he proposes are very 
different: he conceives that many of the passen- 
gers would find their way overland to Alexandria, 
and that three vessels of 1,000 tons each, and 
300 horse-power, would be sufficient for the ser- 
vice from England to that point. Larger vessels 
are proposed between Suez and Calcutta on the 
eastern side; but we scarcely think that either 
the size or power proposed are sufficiently great, 
especially against the monsoons and the vivlent 
tempests of the Red Sea. His Lordship suggests 
tentative experiments on a small scale, but such 
experiments are almost sure to fail. Had steam 
navigation to America been attempted with any 
vessel considerably smaller than the Great 
Western, it would have proved a comparative 





failure as a commercial speculation. It is by 
greatly increased size that the success of such an 
experiment can alone be rendered certain: but 
we must allow Lord William Bentinck to speak 
for himself :— 

“One steamer would perform the voyage from 
Calcutta to Galle, calling at Madras. A second vesse! 
would accomplish the line between Galle and Suez, 
replacing her stock of coals either at Suez or any of 
those intermediate depéts from Socotra to Mocha, 
which the repeated voyages made at different seasons 
will have shown to be the most convenient. While 
a third would meet the service between Bombay and 
Galle, or between Bombay and such other station as 
in the favourable monsoons might be thought most 
eligible. For the whole of the service on the eastern 
side, I should propose five wooden boats of the fol- 
lowing size and power—1,350 tons and 400 horse 
power; all these vessels should be similar in every 
respect as far as possible. The models ought to be 
formed upon that principle which experience has 
confirmed, and every novel theory should be care- 
fully avoided. The working of this plan would secure 
both Bombay and Calcutta as places where repuirs 
toa great extent could be effected, the facilities for 
which will doubtless be rapidly increased at each of 
those presidencies as steam navigation shall be ex- 
tended. The cost of these cight boats, fitted complete 
for sea, may be taken at 45/. per ton, including ma- 
chinery, and all other necessaries. ‘To try the expe- 
riment fully and fairly, it appears to me that two 
vessels of the before-mentioned tonnage, 1,350 tons, 
and 400 horse power, would be sufficient. These 
vessels to be exact copies of each other, and to sail 
to India together for mutual protection, and to take 
out an abundant supply of engineers and machinery. 
When arrived in India, it might be arranged that 
these vessels should sail alternately with the govern- 
ment steamers, or in competition with them; the ad- 
vantages of their superior size and power would be 
more strongly exhibited. The comfort of the accom- 
modation would reduce to a certainty the amount of 
traflic; and the more eligible track from Calcutta by 
Galle to the Red Sea, by which, except in very small 
portions of the space to be run over, the full force of 
an opposing monsoon need never be encountered, 
would greatly diminish the wear and tear of ma- 
chinery, and prevent those other disappointments so 
often experienced in the route from Bombay. The 
sum of 140,000/. would very much more than equip 
two such vessels for sea. These two vessels would 
equally prove the practicability of the Cape line. 
Most desirable would it be that both lines, and I may 
add also inland steam navigation in India, could be 
placed under the superintendence of one single great 
company. Each line would contribute to the success 
of the other. To the Red Sea line the succession of 
new and improved steamers from Europe would im- 
part great efficiency to that of the Cape. The large 
establishments that the centralization of all steam 
agency in one hand would give the means of main- 
taining, would contribute to the prosperity of the 
other. The inland steam navigation would be a 
nursery of engineers and artisans for both.” 

There is still a third plan proposed; and a 
company, formed for carrying it into effect, have 
already built one vessel for the purpose, .and are 
proceeding with others. This is the company of 
which Sir John Ross is chairman, and their plan 
is to sail round by the Cape. The total distance 
from Plymouth to Calcutta, by the Red Sea, is 
7,200 miles, and this distance it is proposed to 
do in 33 days, by Mr. Holmes’s plan. The fol- 
lowing statement shows the distance and time 


proposed by the Cape of Good Hope Company :— 








Miles. Days. 
Plymouth to the Cape of Good Hope .. 6,901 in 25 
The Cape and Point de Galle ........ 5,094 .. 21 
11,695 .. 46 
Then by Branch Steamers. . 
Point de Galle to Bombay .. 1,140... 5 
Point de Galle to Madras .. on 490 .. 2b 
Point de Galle to Calcutta ............ 1,340 .. 64 


So that from Plymouth to Calcutta would be, by 
this route, 13,035 miles, and the period 52 days, 
at a rate supposed constantly more than 10 miles 
an hour; a rate scarcely to be imagined in such 
circumstances as usually attend a voyage round 
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the Cape. This company proposes to build six 
vessels of only 1,200 tons, and only 320 horse- 
power, at 40/. per ton, and a total cost of 
288,000/. Each steam ship would only perform 
about four voyages yearly, and, on the whole, it 
does not appear that there are any advantages 
attending this route, to counterbalance the greater 
length of route. We are sorry also to observe that 
this company intend to use somebody's new 
patent boilers, from which, it appears, they expect 
great things; and of which, they say, they have 
purchased the exclusive privilege. We wish they 
would try one experiment at a time, and not be 
fiddling away with some theoretical improve- 
ments in the middle of the ocean, instead of 
getting on, as fast as possible, to the end of their 
voyage. We hope they will think better of this. 

Such are the proposals now before the public: 
so soon as we have any further information re- 
garding future plans, or new proposals, we shall 
lay them before our readers. 








The Works of the Rev. Sydney Smith. 3 vols. 
Longman & Co. 


Tue ancient assuredly had reason on his side 
when he characterized a great book as a great 
evil. Most educated persons have experienced 
this misery of human life, and can speak feel- 
ingly on the difference between works in folio 
and works in fructu. But the opposite propo- 
sition is not so universally acknowledged ; and 
it was not without surprise, after all our criti- 
cal experience, that we discovered, in turning 
over the pages of these volumes, how many 
truths of the first importance to the well-being 
of a nation may be disseminated by an author, 
whose most lengthy lucubrations have not ex- 
ceeded the extent of a sermon or a pamphlet. 
Of the writers of the present day, no one, pro- 
bably, has been more influential in propagating 
a benevolent and enlightened political philo- 
sophy than Sydney Smith; and yet we fancy 
that the reverend gentleman is far more in- 
debted for his high reputation to his scholar-like 
conviviality and brilliant conversation, than to 
his literary labours. A founder and a constant 
contributor to the Edinburgh Review, he has 
assisted in the overthrow of nearly every abuse 
with which the growing liberality of the age has 
hitherto successfully struggled ; and his special 
vocation in life seems to have been an active 
and courageous warfare in behalf of suffering 
humanity, and against that multiform monster, 
which he has himself well characterized as 
the Noodledom of England. Writing however 
anonymously, and lifting his veil only to the 
higher ranks of London society and literature, 
this prophet has not, like many of his coadjutors 
in the great work, made his name a household 
word with the mass of the middle classes, whom 
he has so effectually served. We consider, there- 
fore, that he has not done more than justice 
to himself in collecting these “ scattered mem- 
bers” of his authorship, and thus claiming for 
himself the honours which are awarded to a life 
of persevering utility. We may add, too, that 
in the choice of his time “ for fighting his battles 
o'er again,” he has been singularly happy ; for, 
notwithstanding the immense triumphs over 
corruption and narrow-minded bigotry which 
the nineteenth century has witnessed, so far as 
regards the principles which make the moral 
fitness of reforms, the nation is not stationary, 
but retrograding. In the increasing conflict of 
material interests, and the consequent outbreak 
of exaggerated passions, the voice of conscience 
is stifled; and, if the memory of elemental 
and leading truths be not wholly obliterated, 
they are rarely appealed to,—insomuch that, in 
republishing the discussions of a quarter of a 
century, which turn for the most part upon 


points already practically decided, Mr. Smith 
seems all along to be writing with an eye to 
passing interests, and lays bare sophisms which 
are still as successfully employed as if they had 
never been refuted, scouted, and abandoned by 
their very advocates in great and solemn deci- 
sions of the nation and its representatives. The 
lessons of wisdom, of religion as contrasted with 
— gall, of public morality and of political 

onesty, are as much needed and as welcome 
now, as when Catholics and Dissenters were de- 
prived of their civil rights, criminals left without 
counsel, the peasantry corrupted and tortured 
for the protection of game, and trade shackled 
in its simplest operations. Folly and vice have 
still possession of the chair, and speak unrebuked 
to the people with the loud voice of authority : 
we welcome, therefore, the republication of the 
papers before us, as the return of an ally of tried 
and known prowess, arriving in the hour of our 
utmost need. What, for instance, can be more 
apropos to the passing hour than the subjoined 
reflection ?— 

“What is the meaning of religious toleration? 
That a man should hold, without pain or penalty, any 
religious opinions,—and choose for his instruction, in 
the business of salvation, any guide whom he pleases; 
—care being taken, that the teacher, and the doc- 
trine, injure neither the policy nor the morals of the 
country. We maintain, that perfect religious tole- 
ration applies as much to the teacher, as the thing 
taught; and that it is quite as intolerant to make a 
man hear Thomas. who wants to hear John, as it 
would be to make a man profess Arminian, who 
wished to profess Calvinistical principles. What 
right has any government to dictate to any man 
who shall guide him to heaven, any more than it has 
to persecute the religious tenets by which he hopes 
to arrive there? You believe, that the heretic pro- 
fesses doctrines utterly incompatible with the true 
spirit of the gospel ;—first you burnt him for this,— 
then you whipt him,—then you fined him,—then 
you put him in prison. All this did no good ;—and, 
for these hundred years last past, you have let him 
alone. * * Nothing dies so hard and rallies so often 
as intolerance. The fires are put out, and no living 
nostril has scented the nidor of a human creature 
roasted for faith;—then, after this, the prison-doors 
were got open, and the chains knocked off;—and 
now, lord Sidmouth only begs that men who disagree 
with him in religious opinions may be deprived of 
all civil offices, and not be allowed to hear the 
preachers they like best. Chains and whips he would 
not hear of ; but these mild gratifications of his will 
every orthodox mind issurely entitled to. The hard- 
ship would indeed be great, if a churchman were de- 
prived of the amusement of putting a dissenting 
parson in prison. We are convinced Lord Sidmouth 
is avery amiable and well-intentioned man: his error 
is not the error of his heart, but of his time, above 
which few men ever rise, It is the error of some four 
or five hundred thousand English gentlemen, of de- 
cent education and worthy characters, who conscien- 
tiously believe that they are punishing, and continuing 
incapacities, for the good of the State; while they are, 
in fact (though without knowing it), only gratifying 
that insolence, hatred, and revenge, which all human 
beings are unfortunately so ready to feel against those 
who will not conform to their own sentiments.” 

Or the following ?— 

“It is not fair to attack the religion of the times, 
because, in large and indiscriminate parties, religion 
does not become the subject of conversation. Con- 
versation must and ought to grow out of materials on 
which men can agree, not upon subjects which try 
the passions. But this good lady wants to see men 
chatting together upon the Pelagian heresy—to hear, 
in the afternoon, the theological rumours of the day 
—and to glean polemical tittle-tattle at a tea-table 
rout. All the disciples of this school uniformly fall 
into the same mistake, They are perpetually calling 
upon their votaries for religious thoughts and religious 
conversation in everything; inviting them to ride, 
walk, row, wrestle, and dine out religiously ;—for- 
getting that the being to whom this impossible purity 
is recommended, is a being compelled to scramble 





for his existence and support for ten hours out of the 





sixteen he is awake ;—forgetting that he must dig, 
beg, read, think, move, pay, receive, praise, scold, 
command, and obey ;—forgetting, also, that if men 
conversed as often upon religious subjects as they do 
upon the ordinary occurrences of the world, that they 
would converse upon them with the same familiarity 
and want of respect,—that religion would then pro- 
duce feelings not more solemn or exalted than any 
other topics which constitute at present the common 
furniture of human understandings.” 

Sentiments like these, coming from a clergy- 
man, are as valuable as they are rare. Whata 
world of trash and of error they remove. How 
directly do they tend to the honour of the 
church, to the spread of religion, and to the re- 
turn of peace to this distracted country ! 


Few persons, we imagine, will hesitate in as- 
signing to Mr. Sydney Smith a large share of the 
popularity which the Edinburgh Review so long 
enjoyed, and of the support, strength, and con- 
sistence that it conferred on public opinion by its 
teachings. The articles which are here collected, 
if not the most elaborated contributions to that 
journal, are without doubt those which fixed 
most generally the attention of the public at 
the time; and, while they were most effectual 
in founding the reputation of the Review, they 
carried from the starting post the sympathies 
and convictions of the reader. In this point of 
view they merit a close examination from all who 
would clutch at the author’s mantle, and aspire 
to influence the opinions of their own times. If 
we are not very much deceived, a large portion of 
Mr. Smith’s power may be traced to his earnest- 
ness. We may venture to assert, that in attack- 
ing the abuses of the time, his whole heart was in 
the work ; and that, not from a cold and abstract 
sense of the right he maintained, but from a 
warm and genuine sympathy with the sufferers, 
who were the victims of injustice. An habitual 
joker like Mr. Smith, is too frequently mistaken 
for an ill-natured and hard-hearted personage: 
he is reproached with making a jest of all 
things—with sacrificing feeling to a bon mot: 
and he is perpetually pelted with that most false 
and absurd, and therefore most unjust, dictum 
of half-thinkers, that ridicule is no test of truth. 
Against all such reasoning we protest; the man 
who is gifted with a true and genuine sense of 
the humorous, is also the man most alive to the 
pathos of life; and indignation and contempt for 
wrong never find their vent in a more unrelenting 
exposure of ludicrous absurdity, than when the 
heart is suffocating with sympathy for outraged 
humanity. It is in the midst of the most mirth- 
ful and exuberant outpourings of ridicule, which 
mark the characteristic assaults of this writer, 
that passages of strong feeling occur the most 
frequently, possessing the greater power over 
the reader by the very force of their contrast. 
In the article, for instance, on the treatment of 
untried prisoners, he indulges his vein of fun and 
frolic; yet in none of lris articles are to be found 
stronger touches of commiseration for the victim, 
or a more cogent developement of the elemen- 
tary truths involved in the question. The humour 
and the feeling are mixed up sentence with sen- 
tence, and paragraph with paragraph; but when 
the occasion arrives for impressing a striking 
incident or a great governing principle on the 
reader, we might fancy we saw the author 
trembling with emotion as he writes, while we 
are hurried on unresistingly by the simple serious- 
ness of his convictions :— 

“A prisoner may be a tailor, a watchmaker, a 
bookbinder, a printer, totally unaccustomed to any 
such species of labour. Such a man may be cast into 
jail at the end of August, and not tried till the March 
following: is itno punishment to such a man to walk 
up hill like a turnspit dog, in an infamous machine, 
for six months? and yet there are gentlemen who 
suppose that the common people do not consider this 
as punishment !—that the gayest and most joyous of 
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human beings is a treader, untried by a jury of his 
countrymen, in the fifth month of lifting up the leg, 
and striving against the law of gravity, supported by 
the glorious information which he receives from the 
turnkey, that he has all the time been grinding flour 
on the other side of the wall. * * The labour of the 
tread-mill is irksome, dull, monotonous, and disgust- 
ing to the last degree. A man does not see his work, 
does not know what he is doing, what progress he 
is making; there is no room for art, contrivance, 
ingenuity, and superior skill—all which are the 
cheering circumstances of human labour. The 
hushandman sees the field gradually subdued by the 
plough; the smith beats the rude mass of iron by 
degrees into its meditated shape, and gives it its 
meditated utility; the tailor accommodates his paral- 
lelogram of cloth to the lumps and bumps of the 
human body, and, holding it up, exclaims, ‘This 
will contain the lower moiety of a human being.’ 
But the treader does nothing but tread; he sees no 
change of objects, admires no new relation of parts, 
imparts no new qualities to matter, and gives to it no 
new arrangements and positions; or if he does, he 
sees and knows it not, but is turned at once from a 
rational being, by a justice of peace, into a primum 
mobile, and put upon a level with a rush of water or 
a puff of steam. It is impossible to get gentlemen to 
attend to the distinction between raw and roasted 
prisoners, without which all discussion on prisoners 
is perfectly ridiculous. Nothing can be more excel- 
lent than this kind of labour for persons to whom 
you mean to make labour as irksome as possible ; 
but for this very reason, it is the labour to which an 
untried prisoner ought not to be put. * * It is very 
untruly stated, that a prisoner, before trial, not com- 
pelled to work, and kept upon a plain diet, merely 
sufficient to maintain him in health, is better off than 
he was previous to his accusation; and it is asked, 
with a triumphant leer, whether the situation of any 
man ought to be improved, merely because he has 
become an object of suspicion to his fellow-creatures ? 
This happy and unfortunate man, however, is se- 
parated from his wife and family ; his liberty is taken 
away ; he is confined within four walls; he has the re- 
flection that his family are existing upon a precarious 
parish support, that his little trade and property are 
wasting, that his character is become infamous, that 
he has incurred ruin by the malice of others, or by 
his own crimes, that in a few weeks he is to forfeit 
his life, or be banished from everything he loves upon 
earth. This is the improved situation, and the re- 
dundant happiness, which requires the penal circum- 
volutions of the Justice’s mill to cut off so unjust a 
balance of gratification, and bring him a little nearer 
to what he was before imprisonment and accusation. 
But a man who is about to be tried for his life, often 
wants all his leisure time to reflect upon his defence, 
The exertions of every man within the walls of a 
prison are necessarily crippled andimpaired. Whatcan 
a prisoner answer who is taken hot and reeking from 
the tread-mill, and asked what he has to say in his 
defence ? This is a very strong feature of cruelty and 
tyranny in the mill. We ought to be sure that 
every man has had the fullest leisure to prepare for 
his defence, that his mind and body have not been 
harassed by vexatious and compulsory employment. 
The public purchase, at a great price, legal accuracy, 
and legal talent, to accuse a man who has not, per- 
haps, one shilling to spend upon his defence. It is 
atrocious cruelty not to leave him full leisure to 
write his scarcely legible letters to his witnesses, and 
to use all the melancholy and feeble means which 
suspected poverty can employ for its defence against 
the long and heavy arm of power.” 

This is most powerful and effective writing, 
carrying conviction to the dullest and least 
willing. The round and unvarnished distinct- 
ness with which Mr. Smith lays down his prin- 
ciples, is but a natural consequence of his ear- 
nestness of purpose. With these he never trifles, 
never stands halting and hesitating between the 
truth that is to be spoken, and a desire to de- 
precate the wrath of the corrupt, or the self-love 
of the foolish. No matter how great the person 
offended, how powerful the interest to be attacked, 
the truth comes out with no saving clause, no 


‘mitigating dependency, to mystify the feeble 


minded, or mislead the unsuspecting. It would 








not be difficult to abstract from these volumes a 
code of short sentences, that would embrace in 
the fewest and most striking words, the whole field 
of public morality. It is, indeed, merely for the 
happier illustration of such truths, for the pur- 
pose of bringing them home to the convictions of 
the lowest and the least apprehensive of his 
readers, that he puts on the motley: like Shake- 
speare’s Clowns, he apprehends a world of figures, 
and sports an infinite variety of conceits, the 
better to point the moral of his tale; making 
his wit a stalking-horse, from which to transfix 
ns drivellers with the arrows of his 
reforming philosophy. Herein consists much of 
the fun of his peculiar style, which would speedily 
become a vapid mannerism, were it not per- 
petually salted with vivifying and stinging veri- 
ties, arising out of the midst of his quips and 
quiddities, taking the reader off his guard, and 
telling with all the more effect from the very 
circumstance of their being unexpected. Never 
does Mr. Smith indulge in jocosity for its own 
sake, or trifle with the time and patience of his 
reader by a “fool-born jest,” to throw him off 
the scent of his argument; on the contrary, 
his joke always contains the very. pith and marrow 
of his theme, and places his syllogism in the most 
convincing light. Mr. Smith's manner is emi- 
nently his own; his logic, when he is the most 
extravagantly droll, is ever cogent, and in his 
earlier writings usually sound in its premises. 
If in his later days, when called upon to defend 
his own peculiar rights as a churchman, without 
too open an exposure of the demerits of the 
general question, he sometimes adopts a course 
of reasoning more open to cavil, his stars are 
more to blame than he: but rising as we now 
are from the consideration of his many invalu- 
able services to the public, we cannot indulge 
in observations on some things less satisfactory 
in his later writings, which we should in can- 
dour attribute to erroneous judgment, rather 
than to the failure of a heart which has long 
shown itself capable of the most generous sym- 
pathies. 

In these volumes there is nothing absolutely 
new but the preface; and that is remarkable for 
two points :—first, an historical sentence or two 
upon the origin of the Edinburgh Review ; and 
secondly, a bold and noble testimony to the 
author’s unchanged opinion on the Catholic 
Question, on which unreasonable expectations 
have betrayed unreasonable men into so much 
silly disappointment. 

“When first I went into the Church, I had a 
curacy in the middle of Salisbury Plain, The Squire 
of the parish took a fancy to me, and requested me to 
go with his son to reside at the University of Weimar; 
before we could get there, Germany became the seat 
of war, and in stress of politics we put into Edin- 
burgh, where I remained five years. The principles 
of the French Revolution were then fully afloat, and 
it is impossible to conceive a more violent and agitated 
state of socicty. Among the first persons with whom 
I became acquainted were, Lord Jeffrey, Lord 
Murray (late Lord Advocate fur Scotland), and 
Lord Brougham; all of them maintaining opinions 
upon political subjects a little too liberal for the 
dynasty of Dundas, then exercising supreme power 
over the northern division of the island. One day 
we happened to meet in the eighth or ninth story or 
flat in Buccleugh-place, the elevated residence of the 
then Mr. Jeffrey. I proposed that we should set up 
a Review ; this was acceded to with acclamation, I 
was appointed Editor, and remained long enough in 
Edinburgh to edit the first number of the Edinburgh 
Review. The motto I proposed for the Review was, 

* Tenui musam meditamur avena” 
“We cultivate literature upon a little oatmeal.” 
But this was too near the truth to be admitted, and 
so we took our present grave motto from Publius 
Syrus, of whom none of us had, I am sure, ever read 
a single line; and so began what has since turned out 
to be a very important and able journal. When I 
left Edinburgh, it fell into the stronger hands of 








Lord Jeffrey and Lord Brougham, and reached the 
highest point of popularity and success. I contri- 
buted from England many articles, which I have 
been foolish enough to collect and publish with some 
other tracts written by me. To appreciate the value 
of the Edinburgh Review, the state of England at the 
period when that journal began should be had in re- 
membrance. The Catholics were not emancipated— 
the Corporation and Test Acts were unrepealed—the 
Game Laws were horribly oppressive—Steel Traps 
and Spring Guns were set all over the country— 
Prisoners tried for their Lives could have no Counsel 
—Lord Eldon and the Court of Chancery pressed 
heavily upon mankind—Libel was punished by the 
most cruel and vindictive imprisonments—the prin- 
ciples of Political Economy were little understood— 
the Law of Debt and of Conspiracy were upon the 
worst possible footing—the enormous wickedness of 
the Slave Trade was tolerated—a thousand evils were 
in existence, which the talents of good and able men 
have since lessened or removed; and these effects 
have been not a little assisted by the honest boldness 
of the Edinburgh Review. I see very little in my 
Reviews to alter or repent of: I always endeavoured 
to fight against evil, and what I thought evil then, I 
think evil now. I am heartily glad that all our dis- 
qualifying laws for religious opinions are abolished, 
and I see nothing in such measures but unmixed 
good and real increase of strength to our Establish. 
ment. The idea of danger from the extension of the 
Catholic religion in England I utterly deride. The 
Catholic faith is a misfortune to the world, but those 
whose faith it conscientiously is, are quite right in 
professing it boldly,and in promoting it by all means 
which the law allows. A physician does not say ‘ You 
will be well as soon as the bile is got rid of ;’ but he 
says, * You will not be well unfil after the bile is got 
rid of.” He knows after the cause of the malady is 
removed, that morbid habits are to be changed, 
weakness to be supported, organs to be called back 
to their proper exercise, subordinate maladies to be 
watched, secondary and vicarious symptoms to be 
studied. The physician is a wise man—but the 
anserous politician insists, after 200 years of persecu- 
tion, and ten of emancipation, that Catholic Ireland 
should be as quiet as Edmonton, or Tooting. Not 
only are just laws wanted for Catholic Ireland, but 
the just administration of just laws; such as they 
have in general experienced under the Whig govern- 
ment; and this system steadily persevered in, will, 
after a lapse of time and O'Connell, quiet, conciliate, 
and civilise that long injured and irritable people. 
* * From the beginning of the century (about which 
time the Review began) to the death of Lord Liver- 
pool, was an awful period for those who had the mis- 
fortune to entertain liberal opinions, and who were 
too honest to sell them for the ermine of the judge, 
or the lawn of the prelate:—a long and hopeless 
career in your profession, the chuckling grin of 
noodles, the sarcastic leer of the genuine political 
rogue—prebendaries, deans, and bishops made over 
your head—reverend renegadoes advanced to the 
highest dignities of the Church, for helping to rivet 
the fetters of Catholic and Protestant Dissenters, and 
no more chance of a Whig administration than of a 
thaw in Zembla—these were the penalties exacted 
for liberality of opinion at that period; and not only 
was there no pay, but there were many stripes. It 
is always considered as a piece of impertinence in 
England, if a man of less than two or three thousand 
a year has any opinions at all upon important sub- 
jects; and in addition he was sure at that time to 
be assailed with all the Billingsgate of the French 
Revolution—Jacobin, Leveller, Atheist, Deist, So- 
cinian, Incendiary, Regicide, were the gentlest ap- 
pellations used; and the man who breathed a syllable 
against the senseless bigotry of the two Georges, or 
hinted at the abominable tyranny and persecution 
exercised upon Catholic Ireland, was shunned as 
unfit for the relations of social life. Not a murmur 
against any abuse was permitted; to say a word 
against the suitorcide delays of the Court of Chan- 
cery, or the cruel punishments of the Game Laws, or 
against any abuse which a rich man inflicted, or a poor 
man suffered, was treason against the Plousiocracy, 
and was bitterly and steadily resented. Lord Grey 
had not then taken off the bearing-rein from the 
English people, as Sir Francis Head has now done 
from horses.” 
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‘There is one other pleasant trait in this docu- 
ment,—we mean the author's acknowledgment 
that he has always denied the authorship of‘ Peter 
Plimley's Letters,’ followed by the naked ad- 
mission that they are the work of his pen. Any 
other man, we believe—and certainly any other 
clergyman—would have accompanied this avowal 
with a rigmarole justification of the apparent 
dereliction of truth. But Mr. Smith, well aware 
of an author's right to preserve his anonymy (if 
we may coin the word), and considering, justly, 
that there is nothing wrong in his conduct, is too 
disdainful of cant and commonplace, to indulge 
in one word of explanation on the occasion. We 
should have thought worse of him had he done 
otherwise. 

We dismiss the volumes with a recommenda- 
tion of them to all our liberal readers: as a re- 
pertorium of the best arguments by which their 
view of public affairs has been supported,—as 
containing, in their pages, the 

Quicquid habent telorum armamentaria celi. 





Rig Veda Sanhita, Liber Primus, Sanskrité et 
Latiné, edidit F. Rosen. 

Kumdra Sambhava, Kédlidadse Carmen, edidit 
A. F. Stenzler. Printed for the Oriental 
Translation Fund. 

Tuese works are exclusively designed for scho- 

lars, and can only be appreciated by those who 

possess a previous knowledge of the language 
and literature of Ancient India. It was Dr. 

Rosen’s design to prefix to his work “a compre- 

hensive view of the character and manners of 

the Hindoos in that early period to which the 
origin of the Vedas is to be referred.” His in- 
vestigations for this arduous undertaking were 
laborious and incessant, but before the results 





could be put into form he died suddenly, and | 


we fear that the project died with him. 

The portion of the Rig Veda published by Dr. 
Rosen consists of hymns and prayers ; the deities 
to whom they are addressed are not those who 


make so brilliant a figure in the later Hindoo | 


Mythology, but personified natural objects, such 
as the firmament, fire, the sun, the earth, &c., 
designated under various appellations. In the 
Vedas, generally, this absence of allusion to the 
popular divinities is very remarkable, and it in 
some degree supports Heeren’s theory, that in 
India, as in Egypt, there was an essential differ- 
ence between the sacerdotal religion and that of 
the people. In the sixth hymn, we find an 
allusion to an Indian legend, very similar to the 
Latin tradition respecting Cacus and Evander, 
preserved by Virgil. The herds belonging to 
the nymphs were stolen by the Panes and care- 
ry | hidden ; the nymphs sought the assistance 
of Indra, who lent them Samara, a female dog 
belonging to the gods. Samara detected the 
place where they were hid by the bellowing of 
the oxen, and revealed it to Indra, who immedi- 
ately restored the cattle to the rightful owners. 
Dr. Rosen remarks that the Indian and Roman 
legends are manifestly derived from the same 
source, and hints that he had penetrated their 
mystic import, but we think that the similarity 
is not quite sufficient to justify an assertion of 
identity. 

Dr. Stenzler’s translation of Kélidésa’s poem 
is written in a more even and flowing style than 
is usual with modern writers of Latin, but we 
doubt the propriety of using Latin as a language 
of translation ; its limited vocabulary and want 
of compound epithets render it inapplicable to 
Indian subjects. English is not only a more 
popular but a far more perfect medium. 








A Diary in America, §c. By Captain Marryat. 
[Second Notice. f 

Ox the many strang: and contradictory opinions 

respecting America to be fuwid in the works of 


| the course of two centuries arrive. 





modern travellers, Captain Marryat shrewdly ob- 
serves— 


“There are many causes why those who have 
written upon America have fallen into error: they 
have represented the Americans as a nation; now 
they are not yet, nor will they for many years be, in 
the true sense of the word, a nation,—they are a 
mass of many people cemented together to a certain 
degree, by a general form of government; but they 
are in a constant state of transition, and (what may 
at first appear strange) no amalgamation has as yet 
taken place; the puritan of the east, the Dutch 
descent of the middle states, the cavalier of the south, 
are nearly as marked and distinct now as at the first 
occupation of the country; softened down indeed, 
but still distinct. Not only are the populations of 
the various states distinct, but even those of the 
cities: and it is hardly possible to make a remark 
which may be considered as general to a country, 
where the varieties of soil and of climate are so ex- 
tensive. Even on that point upon which you might 
most safely venture to generalize, namely, the effect 
of a democratical form of government upon the mass, 
your observations must be taken with some excep- 
tions, arising from the climate, manners, and customs, 
and the means of livelihood, so differing in this ex- 
tended country. Indeed the habit in which travellers 
indulge of repeating facts which have taken place, 
as having taken place in America, has, perhaps un- 
intentionally on their part, very much misled the 
English reader. It would hardly be considered fair, 
if the wilder parts of Ireland, and the disgraceful 
acts which are committed there, were represented as 
characteristic of England, or the British Empire: 
yet between London and Connaught there is a less 
difference than between the most civilized and intel- 
lectual portion of America, such as Boston and 
Philadelphia, and the wild regions, and wilder inha- 
bitants of the west of the Mississippi, and Arkansas, 
where reckless beings compose a scattered population, 
residing too far for the law to reach; or where if it 
could reach, the power of the government would prove 
much too weak to enforce obedience to it.” 


To the extraordinary energy which seems at 
present to characterize the American people, 
Capt. Marryat bears ample testimony :— 

“ America is a wonderful country, endowed by the 
Omnipotent with natural advantages which no other 
can boast of; and the mind can hardly calculate upon 
the degree of perfection and power to which, whether 
the States are eventually separated or not, it may in 
At present all is 
energy and enterprise; everything is in a state of 
transition, but of rapid improvement—so rapid, in- 
deed, that those who would describe America now 
would have to correct all in the short space of ten 
years; for ten years in America is almost equal to a 
century in the old continent. Now, you may pass 
through a wild forest, where the elk browses and the 
panther howls. In ten years, that very forest, with 
its denizens, will, most likely, have disappeared, and 
in their place you will find towns with thousands of 
inhabitants; with arts, manufactures, and machinery, 
all in full activity. In reviewing America, we must 
look upon it as showing the developement of the Eng- 
lish character under a new aspect, arising from a new 
state of things. If I were to draw a comparison be- 
tween the English and the Americans, I should say 
that there is almost as much difference between the 
two nations at this present time, as there has long 
been between the English and the Dutch ; the latter 
are considered by us as phlegmatic and slow; and 
we may be considered the same, compared with our 
energetic descendants. Time to an American is 
everything, and space he attempts to reduce to a 
mere nothing. By the steam-boats, railroads, and 
the wonderful facilities of water-carriage, a journey 
of five hundred miles is as little considered in 
America, as would be here a journey from London 
to Brighton. ‘ Go ahead’ is the real motto of the 
country; and every man does push on, to gain 
in advance of his neighbour. The American lives 
twice as long as others; for he does twice the work 
during the time that he lives. He begins life sooner: 
at fifteen he is considered a man, plunges into 
the stream of enterprise, floats and struggles with 
his fellows. In every trifle an American shows the 
value ke puts upon time: he rises early, eats his 








meals with the rapidity of a wolf, and is the whole day 
at his business. If he be a merchant, his money, 
whatever it may amount to, is seldom invested ; it is 
all floating—his accumulations remain active; and 
when he dies, his wealth has to be collected from the 
four quarters of the globe. Now, all this energy and 
activity is of English origin, and were England ex. 
panded into America, the same results would be pro- 
duced. To a certain degree, the English were in 
former times what the Americans are now ; and this 
it is which has raised our country so high in the scale 
of nations; but since we have become so closely 
packed—so crowded, that there is hardly room for 
the population, our activity has been proportionally 
cramped and subdued. But, in this vast and favoured 
country, the very associations and impressions of 
childhood foster and ripen the intellect, and pre- 
cociously rouse the energies. The wide expanse of 
territory already occupied—the vast and magnificent 
rivers—the boundless regions, yet remaining to be 
peopled—the rapidity of communication—the dis- 
patch with which everything is effected, are evident 
almost to the child. To those who have rivers many 
thousand miles in length, the passage across the 
Atlantic (of 3,500 miles) appears but a trifle.” 

It is curious enough, that we have just receiv- 
ed an interesting letter from our United States 
correspondent on this very subject; but we 
must defer publishing it for the present. Again, 
the Captain justly observes, that in considering 
the form and influences of the American govern- 
ment, we must always bear in mind the peculiar 
advantages of the country :— 

“Tt is the country, and not the government, which 
has been productive of such rapid strides as have been 
made by America. Indeed, it is a query whether 
the form of government would have existed down to 
this day, had it not been for the advantages derived 
from the vast extent and boundless resources of the 
territory in which it was established. Let the Ame- 
rican direct his career to any goal he pleases, his 
energies are unshackled ; and, in the race, the best 
man must win. There is room for all, and millions 
more. Let him choose his profession—his career is 
not checked or foiled by the excess of those who have 
already embarked in it. In every department there 
is an opening for talent; and for thoseinclined to work, 
work is always to be procured. You have no com- 
plaint in this country, that every profession is so full 
that it is impossible to know what to do with your 
children, There is a vast field, and all may receive 
the reward due for their labour.” 

The papers on Language, Credit, Slavery, 
Religion and Law, though not without interest, 
we must pass by: so too, that on Education, 
which would lead us into a lengthened discussion. 
The Penitentiaries, however, is a subject which 
just now occupies a good deal of public atten- 
tion :— 

“Several varieties of penitentiaries, (says the Cap- 
tain,) have been resorted to, more or less severe, 
The most rigid—that of solitary confinement in dark 
cells, and without labour—was found too great an 
infliction, as, in many cases, it unsettled the reason, 
and ended in confirmed lunacy. Confinement, with 
the boon of light, but without employment, was pro- 
ductive of no good effect ; the culprit sank into a state 
of apathy and indifference. After a certain time, day 
and night passed away unheeded, from the want of a 
healthy tone to the mind. The prisoners were no 
longer lunatics, but they were little better than brute 
animals. Neither do I consider the present system, 
as practised at the Sing Sing, the state prison of New 
York, as tending to reform the offenders: it punishes 
them severely, but thatisall. Where corporal punish- 
ment is resorted to, there always will be feelings of 
vindictiveness; and all the bad passions must be 
allowed to repose before the better can gain the as- 
cendant. The best system is that acted upon in the 
Penitentiary at Philadelphja, where there is solitary 
confinement, but with labour and exercise.” 

The latest papers received from America 
strongly confirm the Captain’s judgment re- 
specting the system pursued at Sing Sing. The 


Governor of the State has, we observe, in a . 


special message, advised the immediate removal 


of the inspectors; and this strong measure- 
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seems to have been required by public — 
consequent on some late disclosures. Fear, it 
appears, has not only been the sole governing 

rinciple, but this has been carried to a bar- 

arous extent. ‘There is clear proof, the gover- 
nor observes, “that convicts have been driven 
to suicide by the cruelty of officers of the prison, 
and that others, some of whom were insane, 


have died in consequence of like inhumanity— | 


that a female convict was scourged with whips 
until the blood flowed from her wounds—that 
convicts have becn beaten with unlawful and 
dangerous weapons—that the privation of food 
has been carried so far, that convicts have been 
rendered incapable of performing their allotted 
labour, and have sometimes been punished for 
their failure to perform it under such circum- 
stances—that a prisoner’s hand was fastened in 
a vice, and in that situation he was severely 
whipped, with the agent's permission, by a per- 
son not an officer of the prison,-but an agent 
of a contractor.” 

Although it must be foreknown to the reader 
that a standing army is an object of dislike 
under a democratic government, yet he may 
be surprised to learn, considering the extent of 
frontier forts always manned as a protection 
against the Indians, and the long continuance 
of the Florida War, that the whole number of 
officers and privates in the United States army 
is only 7,834, while the militia of the several 
States, according to the official statement, 
amounts to 1,333,091. ‘The Army, says the 
Captain, is ill-treated in every way :— 

“The people have a great dislike to them, which 
isnatural enough in a Democracy; but what is worse, 
to curry favour with the people, the Government very 
often do not support the officers in the execution of 
their duty. Their furloughs are very limited, and 
they have their choice of the outposts, where they 
live out of the world, or the Florida war, when they 
go out of it. But the greatest injustice is, that they 
have no half-pay: if not wishing to be employed, 
they must resign their commissions and live as they 
can.” 

Not so the Navy, the present force of which is 
as follows :— 





Ships of the Line.—Of 120 guns ...........06 1 
80 guns ....... oon 2 
FO ED dc0nccccces 3 

Total .... 1 
Frigates, 1st Class.—Of 54 guns ..........-55 1 
G4 GUMS .cccccccccccce 14 

Total .... 15 

Frigates, 2d Class.—Of 36 guns .......-0.060005 2 
Sloops.—Of 20 guns ......--..---+ 12 
BB GUMS .ccccccccseccs 3 

Total - 15 
Schooners.—Of 10 guns ...........65. 6 
Others ...... eecceses 7 

Total 13 

Grand Total ...... 56 


“The ratings of these vessels will, however, very 
much mislead people as to the real strength of the 
armament. The 74s and 80°s are in weight of 
broadside equal to most three-decked ships ; the first- 
class frigates are double-banked of the scantling, and 
carrying the complement of men of our 74's. The 
sloops are equally powerful in proportion to their 
ratings, most of them carrying long guns. Although 
flush vessels, they are little inferior to a 36-gun frigate 
in scantling, and are much too powerful for any that 
we have in our service, under the same denomination 
of rating.” 

“Tt is impossible not to be struck with the beau- 
tiful architecture in most of these vessels. The Pen- 
sylvania, rated 120 guns, on four decks, carrying 
140, is not by any means so perfect as some of the 
line-of-battle ships. The Ohio is, as far as I ama 
judge, the perfection of a ship of the line. But in 
every class you cannot but admire the superiority of 
the models and workmanship.” 

It should be observed, in considering the fol- 
lowing table, that the Americans do not use the 





term “half-pay,” but, when unemployed, the 
officers are either attached to the various dock- 
yards, or on leave. After this explanation, the 
Captain puts in juxtaposition the half-pay paid 
to officers in the two services of England and 
America :— 















Officers. America. England, 
| 
Half-pay post-captains, senior, on leave ;| 
corresponding to c¢ Jore or rear-| £. Zz 
admiral in England ..............+- 730 |) (456 
Post captains off duty (that is, duty on | 
shore) .. ‘a 730 
On leave .. 525 | 191 
Commanders off sea duty.......... 440 | 
In yards and on leave ....; 380 | 155 
Lieutenants; shore duty ..........-.+- | 315 | 
Waiting orders or on leave} 250 | 90 
Passed midshipmen, full pay .......... 156 25 
Half-pay ....| 125 0 
Midshipmen, full pay ............-.++ 83 25 
Half-pay.... 63 | 0 





It is not extraordinary, considering the rela- 
tive amount of pay, that a large proportion of the 
seamen in the American Marine are British 
born subjects :— © ; 

“ During my occasional residence at New York 
(says Capt. Marryat,) I was surprised to find my- 
self so constantly called upon by English seamen, 
who had served under me in the different ships I had 
commanded since the Peace. Every day seven or 
eight would come, touch their hats, and remind me 
in what ships, and in what capacity, they had done 
their duty. I had frequent conversations with them, 
and soon discovered that their own expression, * We 
are all here, sir,’ was strictly true. To the why and 
the wherefore, the answer was invariably the same— 
* Eighteen dollars a month, sir.’ ” 

Extensive and careful inquiries convinced 
Captain Marryat that there are not less than 
30,000 British seamen employed in the American 
Marine. This whole chapter is indeed worthy 
the most serious consideration ; and if Captain 
Marryat had not written another line, we should, 
for its sake, have been induced to recommend 
the work as certain to repay the reader for an 
attentive perusal. 








Physic and Physicians, a Medical Sketch Book, 
§c.: with Memoirs of Eminent Living Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons. 2 vols. Longman & 
Co. 

Tuz title of these volumes is a good title; but 

though fine feathers make fine birds, fine titles 

do not always make fine books. Still, we 
cannot assert, that in the present instance we 
have been deceived by a promising exterior. 

Fully conscious as we were of the philosophy and 

of the practical utility which might be brought 

within the scope of such a title, our critical ex- 
perience had taught us to expect nothing from it 
but quackery and trifling. It seems as if Physic, 


and all that belongs to it, were a tabooed subject 


to the general reader: and that every attempt 
to penetrate its mysteries, social and scientific, 
is predestined to failure and disappointment. 
Connected with such publications, there is in- 
deed but one truth to be told, and that we have 
trumpeted with the reiteration of Cassandra, and 
with pretty nearly the same success: we must 
nevertheless do our duty, and continue to de- 
nounce the public ignorance as the real and 
efficient cause of all similar offences. In every 
department, indeed, of life, public ignorance is 
a safe speculation to trade upon; and such as 
is the market, such will be the supply. But 
with respect to medicine, more especially, the 
ignorance of mankind being the most profound, 
the temptation to play upon it is the least to be 
resisted: and so long as it remains unbroken, 
so long will quackish practitioners, quackish 
remedies, and quackish books abound, in spite 
of College censors and critical reviewers. In- 
fluenced by these general considerations, we pro- 
ceeded to cut the leaves of the volumes before 
us, with an unfavourable anticipation of the 
value of their contents, and we were not mis- 


taken. Their proper title would have been, ‘ The 
Medical Joe Miller, or every quack his own 
Merry-andrew :’ for the more prominent part of 
the work is a mere farrago of jests andl eninge 
dotes, not always “of the newest,” concerning 
professional men, collected without taste, and 
strung together without care or design. We 
do not mean to assert that to those who have 
never looked into similar works, the volumes 
will prove unamusing: far from it. Medicine 
and surgery have contributed their full quota of 
absurdities and eccentricities to the comic his- 
tory of human nature; and the medical Tom- 
fool is perhaps all the more laughable for the 
general solemnity of his gait, gestures, and pre- 
tensions. But if the mere tyros in this de- 
partment of literature be excepted, we think few 
readers will be found with patience to bear up 
against the tedium of threadbare tittle-tattle, for 
the most part apocryphal, always deficient in order 
and purpose, and compiled with as little expense 
of labour or thought as could well be brought 
to bear upon such a process. As a proof of the 
small pains that have been taken to secure the 
semblance of authenticity, and to give even a 
colour of plausibility to the narrative, we may 
instance that at page 72 a miserable joke on the 
impropriety of eating the fire-irons on account 
of their indigestibility, and the bellows, because 
they are windy, is attributed to Sir Richard Jebb; 
and again placed, at p. 104, in the mouth of Mr. 
Abernethy. ‘To give some notion of the arrant 
book-making of the thing, we need only give the 
heads of chapters, which are as follows: Antiquity 
of Physic, and Defence of Medical Men—Eccen- 
tric Medical Men—FEarly struggles of Eminent 
Medical Men — Celebrated Medical Pocts— 
Sketches and Illustrations of Medical Quackery 
—How to get a Practice— Medical and Surgical 
Luminaries of the olden time—Mad-doctors and 
Mad-houses— Literary and Scientific Medical 
Men—Medical Emigration—Army and Navy 
Surgeons, and East India Company's Medical 
Service—Sketches of eminent Living Physicians 
—Ditto ditto Surgeons.—From the titles them- 
selves of these chapters, and from the disorder 
in which they succeed each other, we may equally 
collect the absence of an animating spirit in the 
work, and infer that the scissors and paste-box 
have had a larger share in its manufacture than 
the pen and the ink-bottle. To each chapter is 
given a brief table of contents, pec with 
glittering names to catch the reader's eye—that 
which precedes the chapter on Madhouses in- 
cludes those of “Drs. Haslam, Sutherland, 
Munro, Burrows, Morison, Pritchard, Conolly, 
and Combe ;” and in case that any one of our 
readers should unhappily feel a friend's or pa- 
rent’s interest in the professional “ sayings or 
doings” of these gentlemen, we add the entire of 
the information afforded by the text to which 
the tabular prefix refers :— 

“ Among our mad-doctors, the names of Suther- 
land, Sir William Ellis, late physician to the Han- 
well Lunatic Asylum, Burrows, Munro, Morison, 
Pritchard, Conolly, Sir Andrew Halliday, and Combe, 
stand prominently forward, ‘These physicians are 
generally examined in disputed cases of insanity, and 
much weight is attached to their evidence. They are 
all either connected with public or private establish- 
ments for the cure of mental derangement; and, with 
the exception of Dr. Monro, have also written suc- 
cessfully on the subject of lunacy.” 

Sut it would be well if the sins of these 
volumes were merely “ effects defective.” Had 
they been all of that nature, we should have 
spoken of them with less asperity, or haply let 
them pass altogether svb silentio: but to the 
Living Biography we object, as faulty in a more 
positive way. We hold this part of the publica- 
tion to be of the most paltry and catch-penny cha- 
racter, and to have been put together in the most 





silly and offensive style. The general spirit of 
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these chapters is fulsomely and ridiculously eu- 
logistical, and look as if they were written to 
captivate the favour and patronage of the lead- 
ing practitioners of the day: yet we hardly 
think that such men as Sir H. Halford, Sir 
James Clark, or Mr. Lawrence, will value the 
puffing, or will be much gratified by the revival 
of half-forgotten scandals, under the colour of 
defences, which, if they were needed, are ridicu- 
lously denuded even of a single new fact calcu- 
lated to throw light on the points thus unneces- 
sarily brought intodispute. To some of the parties 
selected for this biography, the preference is an 
insult ; while to the many respectable and scien- 
tific persons omitted, it would have been a mani- 
fest injury, but that the work possesses so small 
a chance of influencing opinion. ‘That the ex- 
ecution, however, of these sketches is flimsy and 
jejune, may be regarded as a merit ; for we hold 
it to be wholly unjustifiable thus to drag living 
personages before the public, and to sit in judg- 
ment upon their professional and private lives, 
their qualifications and pretensions, on the mere 
plea of their notoriety and reputation. There 
is no more reason for this, in the case of a phy- 
sician or lawyer, than in that of an ironmonger 
or a porter brewer : modest men must be pained 
by such needless publicity, and men of merit 
will be indignant at having their fair fame so 
tampered with, and that, too, in many instances, 
on the worst possible authority. 

It has been said, that no book is so bad as not 
to contain something worth the perusal. Of this 
character, in the present instance, is the very 
short chapter on Medical Emigration, and that 
which follows it, on the Military, Naval, and 
East Indian Service. To the parents of young 
men starting on their medical career these chap- 
ters offer the outline of some necessary infor- 
mation. The greater part of it, however, might 
have been advantageously enlarged, with a little 
additional outlay of previous inquiry. From the 
anecdotical department of these volumes, (and 
that is, at least, the most amusing,) we have 
selected for our readers a few extracts :— 

“ The celebrated Dupuytren was more successful 
in obtaining his fees than Dr. Gregory. He was often 
cheated by his patients, until he had recourse to the 
following ingenious device :—He had a faithful ser- 
vant, who was stationed at the door of the hall. 
Dupuytren had two bells fixed over the porter’s 
head, communicating with his consulting-room. On 
bowing the patient out, Dupuytren rung one of the 
two bells. If the fee was paid, one particular bell 
was rung, and the servant understood that all was 
right, and the patient was allowed to depart without 
any interruption. If the patient forgot the baron’s 
fee, the ‘no pay’ bell was tingled, and the servant 
understanding the signal, addressed the patient very 
politely in the following manner :—‘ Mille pardons, 
Monsieur, I think you have forgotten to give the 
baron his fee.’ ‘ Mon Dieu! exclaims the patient, 
* quelle negligence! le voici avec mille apologies au 
baron.’” 

“A lady, whose fondness for generous living had 
given her a flushed face and carbuncled nose, con- 
sulted Dr. Cheyne. Upon surveying herself in the 
glass she exclaimed, ‘ where in the name of wonder, 
doctor, did I get such a nose as this?’ ‘Out of the 
decanter, Madam, out of the decanter,’ replied the 
doctor.” 

“Dr. Thompson, who was a celebrated physician 
in his day, was remarkable for two things—viz. the 
slovenliness of his person, and his dislike to muffins, 
which he always reprobated as being very unwhole- 
some. On his breakfasting one morning at Lord 
Melcomb’s, when Garrick was present, a plate of 
muffins being introduced, the doctor grew outrageous, 
and vehemently exclaimed, ‘ Take away the muffins!” 
* No, no,’ said Garrick, seizing the plate, and looking 
significantly at the doctor, ‘take away the rag- 
amuffins.” 

“ It is stated that Sir Richard Jebb was very rough 
and harsh in his manner. He once observed to a 
patient to whom he had been very rude, ‘ Sir, it is 





my way.’ * Then,’ replied the patient, pointing to the 
door, * I beg you will make that your way.’” 

“ Dr. Radcliffe had a great objection to paying 
his bills. A pavior, after long and fruitless attempts 
to get his account settled, caught Dr. R. just getting 
out of his chariot, at his own door, in Bloomsbury 
Square, and demanded the liquidation of his debt. 
* Why, you rascal,’ said the doctor, ‘do you pretend 
to be paid for such a piece of work ? Why, you have 
spoiled my pavement, and then covered it over with 
earth to hide your bad work.’ ‘ Doctor,’ said the 
pavior, ‘mine is not the only bad work that the 
earth hides.” * You dog, you,’ said Radcliffe, * are 
youa wit? You must be poor—come in, and you 
shall be paid.’ ” 

We do not hold ourselves responsible for the 
originality of these anecdotes : it is not an easy 
matter for those who are acquainted with a sub- 
ject to distinguish between what is well known 
to a few from what is generally known. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Four Lectures on the Offices and Ceremonies of the 
Holy Week, as performed in the Papal Chapels, by 
N. Wiseman, D.D.—AII well-informed persons are 
aware of the imposing effect of the offices and cere- 
monies of the Holy Week, as observed at Rome. 
The late Cardinal Weld, anxious that English 
visitors should comprehend their nature and purport, 
had them explained by occasional courses of lectures 
delivered in his apartments. Dr. Wiseman has 
taken a different view of the subject from his prede- 
cessors, who followed the order of the ceremonies, 
describing and explaining them one by one ; whereas 
he has attempted rather to give their spirit, and sug- 
gest principles, and to treat of the subject in re- 
ference to art, and those artistic principles which 
pervade the ceremonies, touching more slightly on 
the connexion of that awful subject with history and 
religion. It is obvious that the works of Christian 
art cannot be rightly comprehended, and therefore 
not fully appreciated, without some knowledge of 
the feelings and opinions they were designed to em- 
body. This view of the subject has been, of late 
years, ably considered by M. Rio and others 
(Athen. Nos. 405, 8), whom Dr. Wiseman follows, 
merely giving a special application to the general 
principles. Still the lectures, as merely popular, 
may be read with interest by all who have had the 
good fortune to be present at Rome during the Holy 
Week, not only as a pleasing and instructive com. 
mentary on the ceremonials, but on the localities in 
which they are celebrated ; and there is nothing in 
them which need offend Protestants, for they scarcely 
contain a single controversial allusion. In the first 
lecture we find an anecdote of Canova which deserves 
to be quoted. Dr. Wiseman is speaking of the in- 
fluence of the ceremonials on the architecture of 
St. Peter’s—and he then refers to examples show- 
ing their influence even upon minor parts :—* Most 
of you are aware that some years ago the entire 
church of St. Peter's was lighted up on Thurs- 
day and Friday evenings of Holy Week, by one 
huge brazen cross, studded with lamps, and hung 
below the dome. The play of light and shadow, in 
bold masses, edged bluffly one by another, through 
the aisles, was splendid beyond description. Now it 
is certain that Canova designed the beautiful monu- 
ment of Rezzonico (Clement XIII.), its fine lions 
and reclining genius, with an eye, most particularly, 
to the effect upon it of this religious illumination. 
He had it carefully covered till the first of these 
evenings, and exposed it to view under the influence 
of this unusual light. I well remember its splen- 
did effect under such circumstances, and can ima- 
gine the general delight upon its first exhibition. In- 
deed, so anxious was Canova himself to try the ex- 
periment fairly, that he employed his friend, Cav. 
D’Este, from whom I have the account, to procure 
for him a disguise. ‘ My friends,’ he observed, ‘are 
sure to praise the monument; and my enemies are 
sure to find fault with it. I will go among the people, 
and hear their opinions.’ After vain attempts to 
dissuade him, the costume of a very poor priest was 
procured, and he was soon so disguised as to defy 
detection. D’Este saw him thread his way through 
the admiring crowd, and listen to the judgment of 
every little knot, till he stood by the group in which 


-reach of the student. 





the senator Rezzonico, nephew to the Pope, was ask- 
ing, ‘Where is Canova, that we may congratulate 
with him 2?’ eyeing, at the same time, askance, the 
dilapidated sacristan, as he theught him, who was 
almost intruding upon them. But Canova was not 
discovered, and returned home satisfied, having re- 
ceived sentence of approval from an unpacked and 
unprejudiced jury.” The work is illustrated with 
vignettes, and a very delicate engraving, after a simple 
and beautiful design by Overbeck. 

Means and Ends ; or Self-Training, by C. M. Sedg- 
wick, Author of ‘ Redwood.—The proper title for 
this excellent little work, would be ‘ The American 
Girl’s Hand-book,’ for it is full of plain, unobtrusive 
wisdom, tempered with a welcome tolerance, which 
gives the imaginative, as well as the practical, a 
proper place in the scheme of life and code of man- 
ners. But it contains a thousand suggestions and 
considerations, which, being of no country, may be 
advantageously proposed to the young of every class 
for meditation: and it ought to be none the less ac- 
ceptable for its strong and genial nationality,—as 
affording, to our young people, glimpses of the true 
* Domestic Manners of the Americans.’ 

Gray’s Elegy.—We noticed some time since the 
beautifully illustrated edition of this poem, published 
by Mr. Van Voorst. ‘The present is a polyglott 
edition containing versions in the Greek, Latin, 
German, French, and Italian language, with the 
English text and the illustrations. 

A History of British Zoophytes, by George John- 
ston, M.D.—The study of Natural History, with 
reference to the productions of the British islands, 
has of late years assumed so prominent a position in 
the field of science, that we cannot but wonder at 
the comparatively small share of attention hitherto 
bestowed upon ‘our indigenous zoophytes. The re- 
corded information upon this subject is not only 
scanty in amount, but by no means generally acces- 
sible; and a work has long been wanted, which, 
while it presented a sketch of the probable affinities 
of the groups composing the entire class, should 
furnish materials for a determination of the various 
marine and lacustrine species that inhabit our coasts 
or inland waters. This important link in the history 
of British Zoology has at length been most ably 
supplied by Dr. Johnston, and a knowledge of British 
zoophytes is now placed completely within the 
In treating of the researches 
of our countryman Ellis, whose merits are fully dis- 
cussed in the first chapter, under the ‘ History of 
Zoophytology,’ Dr. Johnston disputes the animality 
of sponges and corallines, considering these bodies as 
proved to be undoubtedly apolypous, and that each 
separate individual, as a whole, exhibits the functions 
of the vegetable rather than the animal kingdom, and 
consequently restricting the term zoophyte to poly- 
pes, either naked or accompanied by polypidomes. 
The portion of the work relating to the structure and 
physiology of polypes is ably drawn up; and em- 
bodies the principal additions which, within a late 
period, have been made to our knowledge of the or- 
ganization and functions of this obscure class of beings: 
it is also valuable for the copious references which 
are given to a variety of important memoirs bearing 
upon this subject which are scattered through foreign 
journals. The author’s own views of classification 
agree, in the main points, with the arrangement pro- 
posed by Milne Edwards, but the systems of Cuvier, 
Miiller, Lamoroux, Blainville, and others, are placed 
in detail before the reader. To the student, how- 
ever, of British Zoology the most acceptable portion 
of the work will be the very full and clear description 
of species, and the numerous and beautiful engravings 
with which the volume is illustrated. Most assuredly, 
if the patronage bestowed on a work be in any way 
commensurate with its scientific value, the first edition 
of the one under notice, stated to consist of but 500 
copies, will very quickly be transferred from the care 
of the publisher to that of the public. 

New Editions.—A neat and prettily illustrated 
edition of Lockhart’s Life-of Scott, is now being issued 
in monthly parts. New editions have also lately 
appeared of Spencer’s Travels in Circassia; a third 
edition, in some degree remodelled, and accompanied 
by an excellent map, of Bingley’s Excursions in North 
Wales ; the first volume of Dodd’s Church History 
of England, with notes and additions, by the Rev. 
M. A. Tierney: Essays on Some of the Dangers to 
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the Christian Faith, by Archbishop Whately, consists 
of well-known sermons and tracts, with a few now 
first published ; The Voyages and Travels of Sir John 
Maundeville, with Introduction, §c. by J.O. Halliwell; 
D' Israeli’ s Literary Character; Pencillings, by Willis, 
in one volume; Mrs. Marcet’s Conversations on Vege- 
table Physiology ; Dunlop on Drinking Usages ; Fin- 
ney’s Lectures to Professing Christians ; Bull's Hints 
to Mothers ; Young’s Algebra ; M*Combie’s Hours of 
Thought ; Ouseley’s Death’s Destruction ; Ure’s Com- 
pendium of the Materia Medica; Bagster on the Ma- 
nagement of Bees ; and Taylor's Bee-keeper’s Manual. 
Mr. Bentley has also added The Bivouac to his col- 
lection of Standard Novels, and The Life of a Sailor 
and Mrs. Trollope’s Domestic Manners of the Ame- 
ricans to his Library; and Mr, Smith’s Standard 
Library has been enriched with editions of Thomson's 
Seasons, Goldsmith's Poems and Plays, Irving’s Knic- 
kerbocker, Inchbald’s Nature and Art, the Poetical 
Works of Gray and Collins, Anson’s Voyage round 
the World; and Mr. Chambers has issued in a like 
form, an edition of Clarke’s Travels in Russia. 





List of New Books.—The Life and Times of the Right 
Hon. Henry Grattan, 2 vols. 8vo. 28s.—Field’s Outlines of 
Analogical Philosophy, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s.—Hallam’s Literary 
History, Vols. II. IIL. & IV. 8vo. 2¢. 5s.—Bishop Van 
Mildert’s Boyle Lectures, 5th edit. 2 vols. 8vo. cl. 24s.— 
Appleton’s Works, 2 vols 8vo. cl. 28s.—Jay’s Collection of 
Shells, 4to. cl. coloured 28s., plain 16s.—Bushe on the 
Rectum, 8vo. cl. 21s.—Buck on Oblique Bridges, 4to. cl. 
14s.—Julien’s Studies of Heads, oblong, cl. 14s.—Bell’s 
History of British Reptiles, Svo. cl. 8s. 6d., royal 8vo. 17s., 
imp. Svo. 12. 5s. 6d.—Jones’s Book-keeping, Part II. 5th 
edit. imp. 8vo. cl. 12s.—Sutton’s Disce Mori, 18mo, cl. 
3s. 6d.—Prodromus, or an Inquiry into the First Principles 
of Reasoning, by Sir G. C. Haughton, 8vo. 7s.—Holthouse’s 
New Law Dictionary, fc. 8vo. 9s.—St. Stephen’s, or Pen- 
cillings of Politicians, by Mask, 1 vol. 8vo. 7s. 6¢d.—The 
Last Man, a Poem, in 3 Cantos, by Edward Wallace, 8vo. 
fancy bds. 6s.—Ticknor’s Medical Philosophy, 2nd edit. 
I2mo. cl. 6s.—Memoir of Mrs. Taylor, 2nd edit. 18mo. cl, 
4s.—The Little People’s Portrait, by Miss Sterne, square 
cl. gilt, 2s. 6d.—Marshall on Soldiers, 2nd edit. Svo. bds. 
7s. 6d.—Davies’s Pathology and Surgery, 8vo. bds. 6s.— 
Sigmond on Tea, fc. cl. 5s.—Black’s Economical Tourist 
(Scotland), fc. cl. 3s. 6¢.—Hand-Book for Residents and 
Tourists in Belgium, royal 1Smo. cl. 5s.—Memorials of a 
Departed Friend, new edit. 12mo. 6s.—H ymas, translated 


from the Parisian Breviary, 18mo. cl. 5s. 6¢.—De Lamar- | 


tine’s Travels in the East, People’s Edition, royal 8vo. swd. 
3s. 9d.—Bentley’s Plane Terrestrial Globe, 1 vol. 4to. hf-bd. 
10s., 2 vols. 4to. hf-bd. 10s. 6¢.—Jackson’s Devotional Year, 
2nd edit. 18mo. roan embossed, 5s.—Wood's Bible Stories, 
Part LI. new edit. 18mo. cl. 2s. 6¢.—Butter’s Gradations, 
2ist edit. ls. 6d. bd.—Eton Selecte e Veteri Testamento, 
new edit. bd. 3s —Sewell’s Vindicie Ecclesiastice, 8vo, 
swd. 3s. 6d.—Coghlan’s Brighton and its Environs, 18mo. 
swd. ls.—Horlock on Revels and Ungodliness, 12mo. swd. 
6d.—An Address tothe Protestant Electors of Great Britain 
and Ireland, 12mo. swd. 3d. 








SUMMER-TIDE. 

‘Tis Summer with us !—Summer, when the heart 
Of Nature pants beneath the genial sun ! 
All things, that bud and blow in thickets, run 
To seek the dews, or welcome every start 
Ofrain from thunder-clouds. With day begun— 
When dewy Morning stands from Night apart, 
To shake out sunshine from her golden hair— 
The festival of Nature speeds: oh! share, 
All ye who can !—share, ere its reign depart, 
The Season's joyousness !~—Bees, birds, and flowers 
Put forth their brightest tints beneath the glow 
That sends me hence, to search for shady bowers, 
Where I may swathe, beside some fountain’s flow, 
With cooling anadems, my burning brow. 

Caper Campsett. 











OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Ir is to be hoped that the London musical season 
is now over—so far, at least, as the ungracious task 
of criticism is concerned ; but as the critic’s labour 
is “never ending, still beginning,” anticipations of 
the future will associate themselves with parting 
words concerning the present. The list published of 
the Philharmonic Directors for 1840 is most discou- 
raging; the most trusting faith cannot imagine a 
Medea’s cauldron, whence Messrs. & 
& shall come forth with such vigour of enter- 
prise as may enable them to keep pace with the 
progress of public taste, still less to lead it. The 
Philharmonic Concerts, therefore, must, we fear, con- 
tinue to languish. Meanwhile, there is some small 
chance of revivification in a yet more ailing body— 
the Antient Concerts—their worthy but too inert 
Conductor having resigned his post, and the noble 
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Directors having signified their resolution of making 
the venerable establishment flourish again. But we 
have no faith in the scheme, if it be true that the 
Directors contemplate re-organizing their society, so 
as to permit a nightly change of leaders and con- 
ductors. This cannot come to good; but having 
so often denounced the plan as a mistaken one, it 
would be superfluous again to dwell on it. 

The next musical motions will probably be made 
in Paris, at the Grand Opera, in the production of 
‘La Vendetta,’ by M. Ruolz, or of Donnizetti’s 
* Polyeucte,’ written for Nourrit, and adapted to 
French text, by M. Scribe. Much is it to be wished 
that Donnizetti would indulge himself with a long 
holiday! There is a promise, too, of a new Sym- 
phony, by M. Berlioz, to be gratefully dedicated, of 
course, to Sig. Paganini. We hear a rumour, that 
the Concert Musard is beginning to fail as a specu- 
lation—the Concerts Valentino have, indeed, been 
for some time abandoned: this is worth noting, for 
the government of our amateurs and speculators at 
home. Another report brings us still less comfortable 
tidings—that the voice of Mdlle. Mars is beginning 
—at last !—to fail her; though she has been the attrac- 
tion of the Thédtre Frangais, during the indisposition 
of Mdlle. Rachel. Our correspondent, too, chro- 
nicles the complete success of ‘ La Tarentule,’ the 
last ballet produced at the Académie. Apropos of 
French theatricals, it may be added, that the Muni- 
cipal Council of Paris have contributed thirty thou- 
sand francs towards the erection of a monument to 
Moliére, in front of the Thédtre Frangais, and that 
the government has decided to withdraw its subven- 
tion from the Italian Opera. 

We observe by the French papers that the Cham- 
ber of Deputies has granted a pension of 6,000 francs 
a year to M. Daguerre, and one of 4,000 to the 
son of M. Niepce, with a reversion of half the re- 
spective amounts to Madame Daguerre and Madame 
Niepce, in consideration of their making public the 
discovery respecting which so much has been lately 
written, and of which, therefore, something will now 
shortly be known. 

Our Parisian Correspondent, while announcing 
that the Exhibition of Arts in the Champs Elysées 
closed on the first of the present month, takes occa- 
sion to specify, with very high commendations, some 
models of the Roman antiquities in the South of 
France. He also announces, and we repeat it with 
gratification—the recent election by the Académie 
des Sciences of Dr. Buckland, as their Corresponding 
Member for the section of Mineralogy, in place of M. 
Reboul, deceased: the Académie had already, at 
its last distribution of prizes, awarded a premium of 
six thousand francs for a translation of the Professor's 
Bridgewater Treatise. A splendid work or two are 
announced as being in progress,—one, a History of 
Illuminated Manuscripts from the Earliest Period 
down to the Commencement of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, by the Count de Bastard. This will contain an 
account of the different collections in the Royal 
Library, with historical and pictorial illustrations : 
upon the latter, sixty artists are said to have been 
employed for the last two years. As the work will 
extend to forty livraisons, to cost a thousand francs 
(forty pounds) each, it is not surprising that there are 
at present only forty subscribers, thirty of whom are 
stated to be English—the rest Russian. Another 
work of great interest is the late M. Champollion’s 
Egyptian Grammar, now in course of publication. 
The current number of the Foreign Quarterly Review 
enables us to lengthen this paragraph, by announcing 
as forthcoming the Voyage dans la Russie Meridionale 
et la Crimée, executed in 1837, under the direction of 
M. Demidoff. This, too, will be a work of some 
extent, and carefully illustrated. The Foreign Quar- 
terly, moreover, tells us of a new method of fixing 
colours in stone, of great value to all decorative 
artists, discovered by M. Ciceri,—the Grieve of the 
French Opera. The next series of outlines by 
Retzsch, according to the same authority, is to illus- 
trate Biirger’s ‘ Leonora,’ * Des Pharrer’s Tochter,’ 
and * Das Lied von Braven Manne.’ 

Perhaps the most interesting morsel of stray news 
which has wandered hither from Italy relates to the 
disposition and dispersion of the celebrated Fesch 
collection of paintings. If we are to put trust in 
some of our contemporaries, the Cardinal has be- 
queathed the larger portion of his pictures for the 





foundation of a school of art and gallery at Ajaccio; 
this, indeed, is— 
Making a sunshine in a shady place. 


The following Premiums have been awarded by 
the Council of the Institution of Civil Engineers 
during the present session :— 

A Telford Medal in silver and 20 guineas to John Edward 
Jones, for his paper and drawings on the Sewage of West- 
minster.—A Telford Medal in silver to Charles Hood, for 
his paper on Warming and Ventilating Buildings.—A Telford 
Medal in silver to Charles Wye Williams, for his paper on 
the Properties and Application of Turf and Turf Coke.—A 
Telford Medal in silver to Edward Woods, for his paper on 
the Forms of Locomotive Engines.—A Telford Medal in 
bronze and books suitably bound and inscribed, to the value 
of three guineas, to Lieutenant Frederick Pollock, Bengal 
Engineers, for his description and drawings on the Coffre 
Dam at Westminster Bridge—A Telford Medal in bronze 
and books suitably bound and inscribed, to the value of 
three guineas, to R. W. Mylne, for his communication on 
the Well sunk by the New River Company, at their Reser- 
voir in the Hampstead Road —A Telford Medal in bronze 
and books suitably bound and inscribed, to the value of 
three guineas, to John Buldry Redman, for his description 
and drawings of Bow Bridge. 

The following are the subjects announced for Tel- 
ford Premiums for the ensuing year :— 

1. The Nature and Properties of Steam, especially with 
reference to the quantity of Water in a given bulk of Steam 
in free communication with water at different temperatures, 
as deduced from actual experiment.—2. An Account and 
Drawings of the original construction and present state of 
the Plymouth Breakwater.—3. The ratio, from actual ex- 
periment, of the Velocity, Load, and Power, of Locomotive 
Engines on Railways: Ist. Upon Levels; 2nd Upon Inclined 
Pianes.—4. Drawings and Description of the Outfall of the 
King’s Scholar's Pond Sewer, and of other Principal Outfalls 
of the Westminster Sewage; also, the inclination, dimen- 
sions, and forms, of the Sewers, and the observed velocities 
of water in them.—5. Drawings and Descriptions of the 
Sewage under the Commission for Regent Street, especially 
of the Outfall at Scotland Yard.—6. Drawings and Descrip- 
tion of the best Machine for describing the profile of a Road, 
and also for measuring the traction of different roads.—7. 
The alterations and improvements in Blackfriars Bridge.— 
8. The explosion of Steam Boilers—especially a record of 
facts connected with any explosions which have taken place: 
also, a description, drawings, and details, of the Boiler, both 
before and after the explosion.—9. Drawings, Sections, and 
Descriptions, of Iron Steam Vessels.—10. The comparative 
advantages of Lron and Wood as employed in the construc- 
tion of Steam Vessels.—11. The advantages and disadvan- 
tages of the Hot and Cold Blast in the manufacture of Lron, 
with statements of the quality and quantity of materials 
employed, and produce thereof.—12. The causes of and 
means of preventing the changes in texture and composi- 
tion which Cast Lron occasionally undergoes when in con- 
tinued contact with Sea Water.—13. The Properties and 
Chemical Constitution of the various kinds of Coal.—l4. A 
Memoir of Sir Hugh Middleton, with an Account of his 
Works.—15. A Memoir of Arthur Woolf, with an Account 
of his Works—16. An Account of the various methods 
lately employed for preserving Timber from Dry Rot and 
other sources of decay.—17. On the best Gauge for the width 
of Railways, with the result of the experience furnished by 
existing Railways. 

It is not the wish of the Council to confine the 
Telford Premiums to communications on the above 
subjects; other communications of distinguished 
merit and peculiarly deserving some mark of distine- 
tion, will be rewarded. 

The British Queen sailed for Portsmouth early on 
Thursday morning, and was to leave for New York 
as soon as her passengers had embarked : she is now 
without doubt breasting the broad waters of the 
Atlantic. 

While on this subject, we may quote a few words 
from a letter, dated 12¢h June, just received from our 
Correspondent in the United States: “ As you have 
kept a close watch on the progress of Atlantic steam 
navigation, you may desire to put on record some 
particulars of the extraordinary voyage just made by 
the Great Western, which, so far as memory extends, 
is without a precedent. The following are the dis- 
tances run by the log: 





Miles. Miles. Miles. 
May 19...... 160 May 24....-. 240 May 29...... 247 
” 20 25......234 Re 240 
26......240 Sl. cose 191 
— ee 264 to 11 o'clock P.M. 

28. . 230 


The ship left Bristol May 18th (Saturday) at half. 
past 3 o’clock p.m., and stopped at Quarantine at ll 
o'clock last night (31st),—making the voyage in 13 
days and 74 hours! I may also mention, that two 
officers of the Royal Artillery, who were on parade 
at Woolwich on the Friday before leaving England, 
dined on the third Sunday after with a countryman 
at an hotel in Baltimore!” The following noticeable 
remark, on the same subject, is from a Boston paper: 
—“On Sunday we received London papers of the 
17th May, and the Jowa News of the 11th; by the 
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former we have intelligence six days later from Europe 
than by the latter from a portion of our own territory.” 

The last meeting for the season of the Horticul- 
tural Society at Chiswick went off on Saturday last, 
with even more than usual success. The display of 
flowers was good, of fruit excellent, the day most 
beautiful, and not less, we believe, than from 7 to 
8,000 persons were present. The Members of the 
Royal Botanic Society, we observe, propose to have 
their first Promenade, at their gardens, in the inner 
circle of the Regent’s Park, on Saturday, the 20th 
instant, for the purpose, as announced, of exhibiting 
rare, new, and extraordinary plants, paintings, models 
and drawings of plants, botanical works, geological 
specimens, agricultural and horticultural implements, 
agricultural and manufacturing productions, and ar- 
chitectural ornaments, decorations for rooms, and 
drapery of all kinds, in which representations of 
flowers or foliage are introduced. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 


The GALLERY, with a selection of PICTURES by ANCIENT 
M ARTES of the italian, Puoueb, Flemish, Dutch, and French 
Schools, is OPEN DAILY, from Ten i wt the Morning until Six 
in the Evening. pb ad 4. ; Cata 

WILLI AM: BARN ARD, Keeper. 


VILL_ CLOSE on SATURDAY, te 27th inst.: The FIFTH 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the NEW on OCIETY of PAINTERS 
in WATER COLOURS. 53, re L Mat West, (adjoining the 
British Institution.) Open from Nine. o eleck till Dusk.—Ad- 
mittance, ls.; Catalogue. 6. JAMES FAHEY, Hon. Sec. 


NOW OPEN. 
Lact REGENTS PAR 

seeee EXH pet TION. —THE CORONAT 1ON. of HER MA- 

Y QUEEN VICTORIA, ip eatin One Abbey. and the 

IN r ERIOR of the CHURCH o NTA CROCE, at Klorence, 

with all the effects of Light and shade from Noon till Midnight. 

Poth te Printings are by Le Cugvarier Bouton.—Open from 
en till 


' The MODEL of the BATTLE of WATERLOO is NOW 
EXHIBITED atthe EcypTian Hacy, Precapiuvy, by Bril- 
liant Artificial Light. Constantly illuminated from Four o'clock 
in the efternoon. and throughout the day in dark or unfavour- 
able weather. Open from ‘len in the Morning until Nine in the 
Evening, without intermission.—Admission, \s. 

















ROYAL GALLERY OF PRACTICAL SCIENCE, 
ApeLaAipe Street, West STRAND. 

Brilliant Phenomena of Polarized Light, shown by Mr. 
Goddard's Polariae ope. Musical Performances on the 

hon. by Mr. Warne. The only living specimen of the cele- 

rated Tectic Eel ever brought to this country, completing the 
extensive means for showing klectricity and Magnetism which 
distinguish this Institution. Performance on the new Double 
Accordion by M. Reisner, of Paris, on Tuesdays and Fridays at 
Zo’clock. Thee xhibition of the Invisible Girl, as wellas other | 
attractive novelties, in addition to the Chemical Illustrations, 
Microscope, Steam Gun, &c. 


Open daily at Ten a.m. Admittance, Is. 





SCIENTIFIC ‘AND LITERARY 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 

June 4.—The President in the chair.—The fol- 
lowing were elected : S. Castle Gant, as a Graduate; | 
and Earl de Grey, as an Honorary Member. 

*On the Dimensions and Performances of the 
Archimedean Steamer,’ by George Rennie, F.R.S., 
&e.—The method of propulsion, by means of a 
horizontal spiral screw, applied by Mr. Smith in the 
Archimedean, has frequently been attempted, and 
many authors have expressed opinions upon its ap- | 


plicability. The dimensions of the Archimedes are: 
GE MONEE cncccccsdccscesvececes 105 feet. 
Sl ¢icpnesaedne4cstnecednennnenes 20 2-10ths. 
Me cccevececenscascesesceses 12 5-1¢ths. 
Burthen, in tons Resaehaneyeencwnwencon Se 





Length of engine-room 38 feet. 

The vessel draws 10 feet water, carries three masts and 
sails, schooner fashion. 

Dower of engines collectively, 90 horses. 

The crank shaft is driven from the connecting rods at- | 
tached to the piston rods of each cylinder. 

Length of stroke 3 feet ; 30 strokes per minute. 


The speed of the propeller is gained by wheel | 


work, and communicated by a shaft passing ‘beneath 
the cabin floor, and traversing the sternpost of the 
vessel, The diameter of the screw is six fect, the 
length eight feet, and consists of spiral oblique 


wrought-iron plates, attached by arms to the shaft. | 


The weight of engine, boiler, and machinery, is 
about sixty-four tons. Upon the first trial of the 


Archimedes, the log indicated 8.5 miles per hour, the | 


vessel readily answered to the helm, and performed 
the several movements required. Upon the second 
trial, the vessel left the Brunswick Dock at flood- 
tide, and reached Gravesend (twenty-one miles) in 
1 45’. Upon the following day, she arrived at the 


Nore (twenty-two miles), with “the tide, in 1 40’; | 


and subsequently towed a yacht of fifty tons up the 
Medway with scarcely diminished speed. 
Sheerness, the Archimedes reached Ramsgate (forty- 
fiye miles) in 4" 30’ The screw was here reduced in 


diameter, and on leaving the harbour against a heavy 
tide and N.E. wind, she made five knots, and gave 
great satisfaction. The sails were set upon rounding 
the Foreland, and the speed was increased to 9, 9}, 
and 10 miles per hour, or 14 miles with the tide. 
Upon her second voyage to Portsmouth, the measur- 
ed mile was performed with the tide in four minutes. 
The weather was unfavourable, and wind high: the 
distance, 194 miles to Portsmouth, occupied twenty- 
one hours: her average speed upon the return to 
London was nine miles per hour. 

June 11,—James Simpson, Esq. in the chair.—The 
following were elected: R. Griffith, as a Member; 
and T, Penson and R. Aytoun, as Associates. 

*On Warming and Ventilating Public Buildings 
and Apartments, with an account of the methods 
which have been most successfully employed for in- 
suring a healthy state of the Atmosphere,’ by Charles 
Hood, F.R.A.S.—The author first treats of the con- 
stitution of the atmosphere; the artificial changes 
produced in it, and the effect of these changes on 
animal economy. The researches of chemists show, 
that in atmospheric air, uncontaminated by respira- 
tion or other means, there exists from 21.1 to 20.5 
per cent. of oxygen, 78 per cent. of nitrogen, one- 
tenth per cent. of carbonic acid, and a small quantity 
of aqueous vapour. Besides these, there are many 
foreign matters, insensible to chemical tests, but 
quite sensible to our organs, whereof marty, being 
easily decomposable by heat, are resolved into their 
constituent gases. To this fact is to be referred the 
wholesomeness and pleasantness of most artificial 
systems of heating, or the contrary. The hygrometric 
condition of the atmosphere is most remarkably 
affected by change of temperature, as the quantity 
of vapour in air of 52° Fahr. may be estimated at 
one 160th of the weight of air, at 59° Fahr. at one 
80th, and at 86° Fahr. at one 40th. When then the 
temperature of the air within the room is considerably 
above that of the air without, this increased capacity 





olo- | 


From | 


| for moisture is productive of effects prejudicial to the 
health. Morcover, if iron surfaces of too high tem- 
| perature be present, the vapour may become decom- 

| posed, its oxygen combining with the iron, and the 

| hydrogen becoming diffused through the atmosphere. 
Consequences prejudicial to health from these causes 

have been repeatedly experienced in rooms heated 

by a hot air cockle; these effects are not peculiar to 

the hot air cockle, but will result in a greater or less 

degree whenever artificial warmth is produced from 
| iron surfaces, the temperature of which much exceeds 

212° F., as by 20° F. The dryness of the air may 
in some measure be remedied by moisture, distributed 
artificially, but the effects from the decomposition of 
the particles of matter cannot be obwiated by any 
artificial means. The system of Mr. Bernhardt is 
peculiarly open to these objections, as the pipes near- 
est the fire must become intensely heated, as also the 
| stoves introduced by Dr. Arnott, since, independent 

of the difficulty of keeping down the temperature of 

the metallic surface, carbonic oxide is produced from 
| the coke, and carburetted hydrogen is also formed in 

the stove. The gas stoves are also open to the same 
| objections; moreover the quantities of water of nitro- 
| gen and carbonic acid gas evolved by the combustion 
| of the gas are extremely deleterious. In the latter 

case aqueous vapour will be in excess, and conse- 
| quently the due quantity of perspirable matter is not 

| carried off from the lungs and skin, the injurious 
| effects of which have been clearly established by M. 
Quetelet in his work on Man. ‘The injurious effects 
of an excess of nitrogen and carbonic acid gas are 
too well known to require comment. The warm air 
stove has an advantage over the hot air cockle in 
these respects—that the temperature of the surface is 
much lower, a circulation of the air is produced by the 
quantity which passes up the chimney, and the room 
is rendered more generally warm by the radiant heat, 
and the temperature which is communicated to the 
surrounding solid bodies ; hence it is that the method 
of heating by flues is less objectionable than most 
others. ‘The author next treats of the best methods 
of warming buildings in order to secure a healthy 
state of the atmosphere; and having shown the dis- 
advantages of applying heat directly to any surfaces, 
| he points out the method of applying it indirectly, 
as by steam or hot water, contained in iron pipes; 
the latter is more economical and simple, presents 
greater permanence and equality, and a lower uniform 





rate of temperature, and admits of any form of heat- 
ing surface. The temperature of the metallic surface 
rarely exceeds 180° F. and never reaches 212°, which 
is too low to decompose in any appreciable degree the 
organic matter contained in the air. The only effect 
is to increase the capacity of the air for moisture, 
which is readily obviated. The surface which is in. 
tended to distribute the heat should be a good conduc- 
tor and radiator, and the material which presents this 
combination in its highest degree is iron: the amount 
of heating surface which will be required depends on 
the building to be warmed, and on a great variety of 
circumstances ; but, as an approximate rule, it may 
be said, that for a church or similar public building 
the cubic contents of the building divided by 200 
will give the number of feet of surface requisite for a 
temperature of from 55° I’. to 58° F. in the coldest 
weather ordinarily experienced in this country. The 
form of the heating surface is immaterial as re- 
gards the action of the apparatus, but the time requi- 
site toobtaina given temperature,and the permanence 
of that temperature, depend on the mass of heated 
matter, the relative times of heating and cooling 
being inversely as the mass divided by the superticics. 
The author lastly treats of ventilation, a subject of 
the greatest importance, independent of the changes 
already alluded to as produced in the atmosphere by 
overheated surfaces, since all air respired from the 
lungs is found to have but a proportion of its oxygen, 
and to have acquired a proportion of carbonic acid 
gas and vapour, and the quantity of air which will 
require to be changed may be taken as 34 cubic feet 
per minute for each person a room contains. The 
author dwells at considerable length on the physiolo- 
gical effects consequent on these ‘changes, and details 
several striking instances of the great advantages re- 
sulting from improved ventilation, in places which 
had previously been unhealthy. All ventilation may 
be placed in one of two classes, the natural or the 
mechanical ; in the former, the excess of temperature 
of the air is the primum mobile of the efflux, and the 
rapidity of the discharge may be much increased by 
artificially raising the temperature of the discharging 
pipe. The ventilation by mechanical means, as by 
fans rotating with a great velocity, may be most ad- 
vantageously employed, wherever mechanical power 
is used for other purposes; the great efficacy of this 
latter mode is proved most unquestionably by the 
experience of the manufacturing districts. The former 
method has recently been tried on a very large scale 
at the House of Commons, and it is calculated by 
Dr. Ure that thirty-eight times more fuel is expended 
in producing the same effect by chimney draughts by 
mechanical power. It appears, however, that the 
natural methods of ventilation, as by the spontaneous 
effusion of the heated air, through openings in the 
ceiling, is the best calculated for ordinary purposes, 
but in all extraordinary cases ventilation by mecha- 
ni¢al means is the only economical and efficacious 
method. 

* Experimental Researches upon the Cost of the 
Light afforded by different Lamps and Candles,’ by 
Andrew Ure, M.D., F.R.S., &c. The author having 
instituted a series of experiments to determine the 
advantages of Mr. Parker’s new hot oil lamp, adopts 
as the standard of comparison the French mechaii- 
cal lamp, in which the oil is raised by machinery, so 
as continually to overflow at the bottom of the burn- 
ing wick. The relative illumination was determined 
by the well-known method of the equal intensity of 
shadows, and verified by that adopted by Professor 
Wheatstone, namely, by the relative brightness of 
the opposite sides of a revolving ba!l. The chimney 
of the new lamp differs from the chimneys of 
other lamps in having a bell-mouthed glass chimney, 
and above it a chimney of iron, with a parted dia- 
phragm for the purpose of causing a certain portion 
of the heat of the fame to reverberate against the 
interior cylindric cavity of the oil cistern. The bell 
mouth is formed in a mould, and is far better suited 
for producing a steady flame than the rectangularly 
contracted chimney of the mechanical lamp. The 
intensity of the shadows from the mechanical lamp 
and hot oil lamp of a wire a few inches long, and of 
the thickness of a crow-quill, was equal, at a “distance 
of 10 and 11 feet respectively ; their relative illumi- 
nations being as the squares of these are, 100 and 
121 respectively, and the consumption of the best 
sperm oil was 15.2 and 11.6 grains per minute ; the 
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seletive ‘cost of illumination for this oil would then 
appear to be 50 per cent. in favour of the new lamp. 

On trying Southern whale oil the cost of illumination 
appeared to be about one-third that of the mechani- 
eal, and one-half that of the hot oil lamp with sperm 
oil. The author tried many other substances, and, 

comparing the various illuminations, concludes that 
the hot oil lamp with Southern whale oil affords an 
economy of light nearly 12 times greater than stearine 
or German wax candles, 7§ times greater than tallow 
mould, 11 times greater than cocoa nut, 84 times 
ereater than Palmer's, 174 times greater than sper- 
maceti, and 18 times greater than wax candles. The 
author had also compared the illumination produced 
by one of the Fresnel’s Lamps deposited at the 
Trinity House. The lamp consists of four concen- 
tric circular wicks, placed in a horizontal plane, the 
innermost being Zths of an inch, and the outermost 
34 inches in diameter. The intensity of the shadows 
from this and from the mechanical lamp were equal 
at a distance of 13 feet 3 inches, and 4 feet 6 inches 
respectiv ely ; taking the squares of these, the Fresnel 
lamp gives about nine times the light of the mecha- 
nical, which latter may be assumed as equal to that 
of eleven average wax candles. On comparing one 
of the best Argand-lamps with the mechanical, the 
former was to the latter as 10 to 11; so that the 
illumination of the Fresnel lamp, instead of being, 
as has been asserted, equal to 40 Argand lamps, is 
not equal to more than 9.6 of those lamps. In the 
Bude light a small stream of oxygen is sent up through 


a small tube within a burning wick, which is jths of 
an inch in diameter, and the flame of about $ths of 


an inch. The illuminating power is equal to about 
30 wax candles. Dr. Ure also examined the illu- 
minating power of different kinds of wax candles, 
and found that the light from a long-three and a 
short-three was the same, or ;';th of the nftchanical 
lamp; also the light emitted from one of the six-to- 


the-pound was very little less, being ;',th of that of 


the mechanical lamp. The consumption of wax in 
a long or short-three may be taken at 126 grains per 
hour, vand in a short-six at 125 grains per hour. Wax 
contains 81.75 parts of carbon in every 100 parts, 
and the combustion of these 100 parts ‘produces 36 
parts of carbonic acid ; consequently, a wax candle 
will generate per hour about 375 grains of carbonic 
acid, or 800 cubic inches of gas. Now an average 
sized man developes and exhales from his lungs 
1632 cubic inches of gas per hour; thus the com- 
bustion of two ordinary wax lights injures the air 
to about the same extent as the breathing of one 
man. 


June 18.—The President in the chair. 

*An Account of the New Stone Bridge, over the 
River Lea, at Stratford-le-Bow,’ by John Buldry 
Redman, Grad. Inst. C. E. The old bridge, of which 
a full account by Mr. Burges is published in the 
Transactions of the Antiquarian Society, was perhaps 
the most ancient arched stone bridge in England, 
having been erected. by erder of Maud, the queen of 
the first Henry (A.D. 1125). The construction of 
this bridge and the alterations which had been made 
in it from time to time, are fully described and illus- 
trated. This bridge being found exceedingly incon- 
venient both for the traffic and the navigation, in 
1818 Mr. Walker recommended a plan for a new 
stone bridge, for which an act was obtained in 1834, 
and the work commenced in April, 1835. The pro- 
gress of this work is the subject of this communica- 
tion. The temporary bridge was sustained on piles 
12 inches square, and driven 7 feet into the bed of 
the river, the construction of which is accurately 
detailed: being finished, the removal of the old 
bridge was proceeded with, the arches thereof being 
supported by proper centreing. The arch stones 
being laid open, the old roadway was discovered—the 
ruts of the wheels and the track of horses and cattle 
being distinctly visible ; the ruts were worn in one or 
two places quite through, and in other places to 
within 3 or 4 inches of the rim. The new bridge is 
of Aberdeen granite, and consists of a single elliptical 
arch, 64 feet span on the square line and 66 feet on 
the skew, with a curved sine of 13 feet 94 inches, 
the faces of the abutments making an angle of 70° 45’ 
with the face of the arch; and the width of the bridge 
40 feet within the parapets. The progress of the 
work, the construction of the temporary bridges and 
of the coffre dams, and the laying of the foundations, 


are described in great detail and illustrated by draw- 
ings. 

‘A new plan of construction of Sliding Gates for 
the Entrance Locks of Docks, &c.,’ by J. C. Sin- | 
gels, Engineer of the Waterstaat, Hollande, &c. &e. | 
The improvement suggested consists in substituting | 


the ends of the lock on rails laid on sills, drawn across 
by chains and capstans, The author in proposing 


exceeds 50 feet in width, ordinary gates must be | 
abandoned and caissons used. The presumed advan- 
tages are, diminishing the length of the lock by that 
of the ordinary opening gate, consequently the volume | 
of water to fill the lock is lessened in the same 
degree ; diminishing the number of the locks ; for as | 
a small elevation is essential to the strength of the | 
ordinary gates, the sliding gates may on the contrary 


impairing their strength or solidity. 

June 25.—John Macneill, Esq., in the chair.—The 
following were elected: J. F. Hanson, John Llewellin, 
and W. Llewellin, as Associates. 


others, one ‘ On the Analysis of a portion of the Iron 
Heel-plate of the Stern-post of the John Bull, Steam 
Vessel,’ by David Mushet, A. Inst. C.E.—The action 
of the sea water had converted the iron into a sub- 
stance somewhat resembling plumbago. Mr. Mushet, 
after a very careful analysis, considers this substance, 
which had been called marine plumbago, to be com- 
posed nearly as follows :— 


Carbonic acid and moisture 20 


Protoxyde of iron ............0.++++ B57 

Silt or ‘earthy matter suoneesenwoves 3.2 
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Botanicat. Society.—July 5.—J. E. Gray, Esq., 
F.R.S., President, in the chair—Mr. Sansom exhi- 
bited living specimens of Salvia pratensis, from Cob- 
ham, Kent. Mr. G. E. Dennes, ¥.L.S., read a paper, 


Members of the Society to Box Hill and Middleham, 
Surrey.’ 
having been found, were the Aceras anthropophora, 
Ophrys muscifera, Hippocrepis comosa, Cynoglossum 
sylvaticum, Anthyllis vulneraria, Geranium colum- 
binum, and Veronica montana. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Horticultural Society ..............Three, P.M. 
Numismatic Society (Anniv.) Three. 


Tues. 
Tuur. 


eeenee 





Music AND THE DRAMA 


COVENT GARDEN. 
Th § COME AGAIN, HENRY V. i and CHAOS | 


S$ CON A 
On Monday, KING HENRY V.; and FRA DIA 
Tuesda “ING HENRY V.; and HIGH ‘ Pe”, BELOW 
STAIRS. (Being the Last Night of the Season.) 





Her Masesty’s Tueatre.—On Thursday M. 
Laporte honourably kept the promise made at the 
outset of the season, by producing ‘ Guillaume Tell,’ 
as efficiently as lay in his power. The fact that the 
success of this opera was less brilliant than we could 
have desired, is worth explaining. In the first place, 
the work was largely retrenched, so as to bring it 
within the customary limits of a London perform- 
ance—among other items, retrenched of all the 
ballet music, (save the “ Tyrolienne,”) which, in its 
original form, gives such a relief to the more solemn 
and majestic concerted pieces. Moreover, it was 
necessary, too, to sacrifice some of its richest and 
most effective portions: for instance, the maestoso, 
in the introduction, to lead which was totally be- 
yond the limited powers of Mdlle. E. Grisi, and 
Arnoldo’s grand scene in the third act,—the splendid 
close of one of the most splendid parts ever written 
for a tenor voice,—which Rubini declined to sing, as 
not suiting his voice or style. Add to these draw- 
backs, the want of any predominant female interest 
throughout the opera (during the whole of the first 


the grandeur of scaleupon which the music is written, 
which may, in the first instance, be felt as oppressive 
by uninitiated ears,—and we think that Rossini is 
vindicated, without any too severe reflection upon an 
English audience—still less, any ill-natured carping | 
at a management, which has made the most of the | 
imperfect materials it had to work with. 





for the ordinary lock gates, sliding gates, traversing 


this mode of construction assumes, that when a lock | 


be made of almost any height without any fear of | 


Several communications were read in part: among | 


being * Details of: the First Excursion taken by the | 


Among the rarer plants mentioned as | 


act the principal soprani were scarcely audible), and | 


In our | Mendelssohn Bartholdy on sufficient grounds. 


use of the word imperfect, we are obliged, as far as 
the present case is concerned, to include Rubini 
himself. Exquisite as he is while singing the songs 
which suit him, he never approaches a consistent and 
| progressive identification of himself with any given 
character, being contented to throw away all his re- 
citatives, and whisper all the connecting passages of 
his part, for the purpose of reserving himself for a 
grand point on some particular note or passage, as in 
the slow movement of the ¢erzetto, which he sung 
magnificently. This is not sufficient for French 
opera, which is a lyrical drama, and not a series of 
cantabiles and cabalettas, and therefore demands 
dramatic feeling as well as vocal power,—and hence 
| we were not surprised to find the Arnoldo of Thurs- 
| day evening, in the general effect he produced, falling 

behind Nourrit— ery far behind Duprez. Madame 

Persiani was charming and delicate as Matilda, But 
| Lablache,—how are we to speak of him in terms of 
praise which shall not appear hyperbolical? In the 
first act he moved to and fro among his gayer fellow 
peasants, with a burden of care and anxiety shadow- 
ing, but not weighing down his spirit:—a strong 
man, scarcely able to endure the yoke which con- 
| Strained the free Switzer to 

—speak low amid his ancient hills. 

In the second part, the outbreak of his determina- 
tion to resist, the boldness and spirit with which he 
communicates his purposes to the brethren of the 
Cantons, was even more impressive—amounting al- 
most to the sublime. But of a still higher excellence 
was the great scene with his son: of this we dare not 
trust ourselves to write in detail, lest sympathy and 
admiration hurry us beyond the bounds of discretion; 
enough to state, that, compared with his expression 
of mental conflict and emotion, all else that we have 
seen on the stage, since Pasta’s day, seems, to us, 
rant or artifice,—a thing of painful study or unna- 
| tural conventionalism: and the result was, that his 
audience was toointensely rivetted to applaud him as 
he deserved. To conclude this sketch of a perform- 
ance, on which it would be easy to write columns, 
the orchestra was, throughout, very good; wanting 
| only a little temperance in its sforzandes to be per- 
| fect. The chorus, too, was well-trained and power- 
| ful; and we can but hope that the public will recog- 
| nize the pains which have been taken, on the present 
occasion, to represent one of the noblest lyric dramas 
| extant, in a fitting manner. 
| 


| 








M. Trarsere’s Concert.—We cannot but hope 
that in the word “ Farewell,” so unsparingly adver- 
tised as an invitation to his last concert, lies a threat 
by which M. Thalberg will not abide. He cannot 
be spared. Every new hearing strengthens our con- 
| viction of his being the most remarkable executive 
artist we have ever heard,—not excluding Paganini, 
—and for this reason: both pianist and violinist 
having perfectionated,+ if not positively originated, 
certain new and surprising effects on their several 
instruments, may be said to have founded schools of 
performance, and consequently of composition. But, 
as we have elsewhere remarked, (Athen, No. 411), 
whereas, the tendency of Paganini’s influence and 
example has been to carry musicians and music 
downwards,—namely, in pursuit of affectation and 
extravagance,—witness the achievements of all his 
disciples ; the effect of M. Thalberg’s appearance has 
already proved itself to be “of grace,” (as the old 
divines would phrase it),—all the younger artists 
who have attempted to follow him, being compelled 
to aim at breadth of style, simplicity of outline, 
and grandeur of expression—at the maintenance, in 
short, of a broad and noble foundation, even when 
they would most ambitiously heap together fantastie 
tricks to make the multitude stare. To return to 
Monday’s Concert, M. Thalberg performed a grand 
fantasia on subjects ‘from Beethoven's works, taking as 
motivo for variations the andante from the symphony 
in A, and as finale the triumphal march in the c minor 
symphony; besides this, he played his delicious 
andante in p flat, and a pair of MS. studies, one of 
| these (in a minor) has a quaintness and piquancy 
| which can hardly be praised too highly. M. Thal 


+ Our reservation is called for, inasmuch as the attentive 
| student of Weber’s pianoforte works cannot but fail to trace 
| therein the germs of many of the effects since so fully dis- 
| played by Thalberg and Henselt. The claim of priority, 
| as far as indication justifies it, might be also advanced by 
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berg took leave of the publie in in his“ Mose” fantasia, 
but we do not accept it as a real leave-taking. 








Covent Garven closes on Tuesday : it is expected 
that Mr. Macready, in his valedictory address, will 
state the cause of his giving up the management. 





Haymarxet.—This theatre has so long lagged in 
the rear of the march of improvement in scenic ac- 
cessories, that it was not to be expected it should at 
one stride attain the first rank; and the great ad- 
vance made in the representation of the ‘ School for 
Scandal,’ is so creditable to the management, that 
we prefer this general commendation to a more cri- 
tical mention of it, which by instancing defects might 
appear disparaging to a praiseworthy, though imper- 
fect attempt. The semblance of consistency and 
propriety in costume, is welcome after the hetero- 
geneous medley that we have been so long accus- 
tomed to,—in which the only correspondence was 
that between the age of the individuals of the dra- 
matis persone and the antiquity of the fashions they 
wore ; Sir Peter and Sir Oliver being all buckram 
and buckles, and Lady Teazle and Maria flaunting in 
the newest mode ; while Charles and Joseph Surface 
adopted a juste milien course, combining something 
of the old and modern style. We may, however, 
remark, that both the ladies and the gentlemen looked 
at least as well as usual in their powdered toupees ; 
and that the comedy went the better for the change. 
Farren appeared as before: there was nothing to 
alter in his dress. ‘The scenic interiors were in proper 
keeping also ; but we must wait till the next season 
of Covent Garden to see genteel comedy in proper 
style. Of the acting, we need only say, that “ what | 
is good is not new, ‘and what is new is not good.” 
Of the two new farces, ‘ Foreign Airs and Native 
Graces’ and * The Organ of Order,’ the best that can 
be said is, that they make people laugh at the smallest | 
possible expense of liveliness. It is quite “ refresh- 
ing” to see “ a new comedy” announced in the bills: 
we had begun to think that the dramatic authors had | 

“struck.” It is characteristic of the present state | 
of the stage, that theatres continue open at a cost for 
authorship that hardly amounts to the pay of the 


stage-sweepers. Sir Lytton Bulwer’s ‘ Richelieu’ is | 


the only addition made to our dramatic literature 
this year. Mr. C. Kean’s “farewell” engagement 
has been protracted by the public enjoyment of the 
“sweet sorrow” of parting. His performance of the 
few characters he has appeared in is familiar to play- 
goers on this side of the Atlantic, and will no doubt 
be popular with those on the other. 








MISCELLANEA. 

Walter S. Landor and N. P. Willis —[From an 
Essay, by Mr. Willis, quoted in the American 
papers.J]—There is Walter Savage Landor, whose 
* Imaginary Conversations’ contain more of the virgin 


ore of thought than any six modern English writers | 


together, and how many persons in any literary circle 
know whether he is alive or dead—an author of 
Queen Elizabeth’s time or Queen Victoria’s? By 
the way, Mr. Landor has tied me to the tail of his 
immortality, for an offence most innocently com- 
mitted; and I trust his biographer will either let me 
slip off at “ Lethe’s wharf,” by expurgating the book 
of me, or do me justice ina note. When I was in 
Florence, I was indebted to him for much kind at- 
tention and hospitality; and I considered it one of 
the highest of my good fortunes abroad to go out to 
Fiesolé, and dine in the scene of the Decameron with 
an author who would, I thought, live as long as 
Boccaccio. Mr. Landor has a glorious collection of 
paintings, and at parting he presented me with a 
beautiful picture by Cuyp, which I had particularly 
admired, and gave me some of my most valuable 
letters to England, where I was then going. I men- 
tion it to show the terms on which we separated. 
While with him on my last visit, I had expressed a 
wish that the philosophical conversations in his books 
were separated from the political, and republished 
in a cheap form in America; and the following 
morning, before daylight, his servant knocked at the 
door of my lodgings, with a package of eight or ten 
octavo volumes, and .as much manuscript, accompa- 
nied by a note from Mr. Landor, committing the 
whole to my discretion. These volumes, I should 
tell you, were interleayed and interlined very elabo- 


rately, and having kept him company under his olive 
trees, were in rather a dilapidated condition. How 
to add such a bulk of precious stuff to my baggage, I 
did not know. I was at the moment of starting, and 
it was very clear that even if the custom-house officers 
took no exception to them (they are outlawed through 
Italy for their political doctrines,) they would never 
survive a rough journey over the Apennines and 
Alps. I did the best I could. I sent them with a 
note to Theodore Fay, who was then in Florence, 
requesting him to forward them to America by ship 
from Leghorn; a commission which I knew that 
kindest and most honourable of men and poets would 
execute with the fidelity of an angel. So he did. 
He handed them to an American straw bonnet 
maker, (who he had no reason to suppose was the 
malicious donkey he afterwards proved,) and through 
him they were shipped and received in New York. 
I expected at the time I left Florence to make but 
a short stay in England, and sail in the summer for 
America, instead of which I remained in England 
two years, at the close of which appeared a new book 
of Mr. Landor’s, * Pericles and Aspasia.’ I took it 
up with delight, and read it through to the last 
chapter, where, of a sudden, the author jumps from 
the academy of Plato, clean over three thousand 
years, upon the shoulders of a false American, who 
had robbed him of invaluable manuscripts! So there 
I go to posterity astride the Finis of * Pericles and 
Aspasia!’ I had corresponded occasionally with Mr. 
Landor, and in one of my letters had stated the fact, 
that the manuscripts had been committed to Mr. 
Miles, to forward to America. He called in conse- 
quence at the shop of this person, who denied any 
knowledge of the books, leaving Mr. Landor to sup- 
pose that I had been either most careless or most 
| culpable in my management of his trust. The books 

| had, however, after a brief stay in New York, fol- 
| lowed me to London; and Fay and Mr. Landor both 
} | happening there together, the explanation was made, 

| and the books and manuscripts restored unharmed 

| to the author. I was not long enough in London 
| afterwards to know whether I was forgiven by Mr. 
| Landor; but, as his book has not reached a second 
| edition, I am still writhing in my purgatory of print. 

Mastodon Giganteum.—A fine relic was found last 
year in the Ohio, and we now have the details in the 
Annual Report of the State Geologist. This speci-. 
men was a head, making the skeleton now complete. 
The bones lay in freshwater marl, under boulders 
such as are prevalent in the surrounding region. In 
| Tennessee, the bones of the Mastodon and Elephant 

have been found together. 

Newly-discovered Power in Projectiles—An ex- 
periment was tried early on Thursday last with a 
newly-invented projectile. A large and strong-built 
boat was the subject of the experiment; the distance 
was left to choice, with the single proviso, that the 
object fired at should be in sight. The inventor, 
Captain Warner, launched with his own hand the 
destructive missile, which, reaching the boat at the 
water-line, exploded, fairly heaving her up, and 
scattering the planks into shivers. One plank alone 
of the whole retained a breadth of about three inches, 
and perhaps two feet in length; the rest, and the 
keel itself, as they fell after the lapse of some seconds 
into the water, presented a mere mass of floating 
splinters to the eye, and portions of the wood were 
carried into the neighbouring fields to a considerable 
distance. The whole destruction was effected by the 
agency of two and a half pounds of combustible 
matter projected by an instrument of perhaps ten or 
a dozen pounds’ weight. There was no recoil what- 
ever, nor any smoke or noise till the shell itself ex- 
ploded against the vessel, and then the percussion of 
air was tremendous, as it threw down the nearest 
spectator, and was felt at a still greater distance like 
the discharge of an eighty-pounder at least. At 
Kingston it created great commotion, as the explo- 
sion was attributed to the powder-mills at Hounslow; 
and, since the fact has become known the excite- 
ment has greatly increased. No vessel of the line 
probably could have resisted the shock, or escaped 
total destruction from even the small quantity of 
combustibles experimented with. The most singular 
circumstance perhaps is, that not the slightest dis- 
colouration was visible on any of the fragments. The 
power consequently is quite novel, and the secret 


jealously guarded,.-Morning Chronicle. 
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New Edition, to be completedin 10 Volumes. 
Waverley Novels. 48 vols. 
Scott’s Poetry. 12 vols, 
Prose Writings. 28 vols. 
All uniform, with 196 Engravings. 
Robert Caiell. I ‘dinburgh ; Whittaker & ve o. London. 


suveny A DEVIZES. 
WORK on 4 “AN TIQUITIES of DE- 


VIZES, embracing Statistical, Biographical, Parliamen- 
tary, and Miscellaneous Information in connexion with that 
ancient Borough, and its renowned Castle, illustrated with 
Wood Enetavings. 

Subscribers are invited to leave their names with the Book- 
beg Wilts, or forward them to Mr. Smith, the publisher, 
a vizes. 


























Price to Subscribers Half-a-Guinea. 

In 8vo. new Edition, corrected throughout, illustrated with Maps 
and Plans, with new and enlarged Sup; _ — bringing down 
the information to 1839, price 50s. board 

DICTIONARY of CO M MERCE, &e. 
By J. R. M°CULLOCH, Esq 
*«* The SupPLEMENT, containing Maps of Railways, Canals, 
&e. Se. separately, price 7s. 6d. 
lso, in 8vo. with 1241 Wood Engravings, price 50s. bds. 
DICTIONARY of ART S,’ MANUFAC- 
TURES, and BEINES 3 containing a clear exposition of 
their Principles aoe P ra 
By ANDK EW URE, M.D. F.R.S. &c. &c. 
I a. Longman, Orme & Co. 


RAIL-ROADS AND TURNPIKE-ROADS, 
3rd Edition, with 15 large Plates, &c. 31s. 6d. cloth, of 
N WOOD'S PRACTICAL TREATISE on 
¢ , RAIL-ROADS and Interior Communication in general, 
containing numerous Experiments on the Powers of the im- 
roved Locomotive Engines; an ables of the Comparative 
Yost of Conveyance on Canals, Railways, and Turnpike Roads. 
Also, 2nd Edition, 9 large Plates, 21s. cloth, of 
IR HENRY PARNELL'S TREATISE on 
ROADS; wherein the Principles on which Roads should 
be made are explained and illustrated. 
= on mdon : Longman, Orme & ~ ‘0. 
$ day is published, price 
HE DANGER, IRRATIONALITY, and 
EVILS of MEDIC AL QUACKERY; also the Causes of 
its Success; the Nature of its Machinery; the Amount of Go- 
vernment Profits; with Reasons why it should be suppressed ; 
and an Appendix containing the Composition of many popular 
Quack Medicines: addressed to all Classes 
By CHARLES COWAN, M.D. E. & P. M. = — E. &c, 
Physician to the Reading Dispens 
Translator of * Louis on Consumption,” Author of * Bedside 
Manual,’ ‘ Observations on Quackery,” &c. 
London : Sherwood & Co. ; Reading, Lovejoy, London-street ; 
Welch, Dnke-street. 


GREEK AND LATIN SCHOOL BOOKS, 
LLEN’ S naw GREEK DELECTUS. 
2 
ALLEN’ SOX: STRUCTIVEGREEK EXER- 
CISES. 12mo. 4s. 
GREEK TESTAMEN NT, from Griespacn’s 
Text. wah the Various Readings of MIL L and SCHOLZ, MAR- 


GINAL REFERE Sat ot x ISTORY i ~ TEXTS, CHRONO- 
LOGICAL ARRANGE . 6s. cl. lettered. 


The AN ABASIS ‘of XENOPHON. Edited by 
Gesace LONG, Esq. * M. 2nd edition. With a short Sum- 
ry, and an Index of Proper Names. 1 vol. l2mo. 5s. 
HERO DOTUS. Edited by GeorGE Lone, Esq. 
1 vol. 12mo. 10s. 
AMIARDY'S ANABASIS of CYRUS, Book I. 
Chapters 1—6. With Lexicon, &c. 12m 
SMITH’S LATIN EXERCISES: for BEGIN- 
S. 12mo. 
MYTHOLOGY for LATIN VERSIFICA- 
. By the Rev. F. HODGSON. 2nd edition, 12mo. 3s.— 


A KEY to ditto, 7s. 
SACRED HISTORY for LATIN VERSIFI- 

















CATION. By the Bev. Jf: HODGSON. 2nd edition, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

—A KEY to ditto, 10: 1 
CAESAR’S HELVETIC WAR. Latin and 

English, Interlinear. 12mo. 2s. ee. 
Printed for Taylor & Walton ksellers and P to 


University College, Upper Sr nme 
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HE LONDON ATURDAY “JOURNAL, 
VOLUME THE FIRST, containing Nos. ! 
London; William Smith, 1! Fleet-street ; Fraser & Crawford, 
Edinburgh ; Curry & Co. Dublin. 


LOCKE *S SYSTEM OF CLASSICAL INSTRUCTION, 
INTERLINEAR TRANSLATIONS. 
Each Volume 2s. 6. 
ATIN. Phedrus’s Fables of sop—Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses, Book I.—Virgil’s Hneid, Book I.—Par- 
sing Lessons to Ditto—Cesar’s Invasion of Britain—Tacitus’s 
Life of Agricola. 

Greek. Lucian—Anacreon— Homer's Iliad, 
Book I1.—Parsing Lessons to Titte—Kenephen' s Memorabilia, 
Book I.—Selections from Herodot 

ITALIAN. Stories from Ttalian Writers—FRENCH. 
Sismondi:—Battles of Cressy and Poictiers—GermMan. Stories 
from German Writers.—An Essay, explanato nT of the System. 
To accompany the Latin and Greek Series.—The London Latin 
Grammar, 2s. 6¢.—The — — Grammar, 3s. 6d. 


The FIRST SIX ‘BOOKS of VIRGIL’S 
ENEID. With an Interpaged Translation, line for line, and 
numerous Notes. 2nd on - és. 6d. cloth. 


The TRIGLOTT EVANGELISTS, GueeK, 


Latin, and Encuisn, Interlinear. With Notes, 8vo. 1/. 8s.; or 
with Grammar of New _—— WU. Ls. 6d. 


GREENFIELD'’S BOOK of GENESIS, in 
Exciisn Hesrew, Interlinear, with Geegpenationt Introdue- 
tion and Notes. 8vo. 8s.; or with Hebrew Text, 

Printed for Taylor *& Walton, U pper Some re —% 








Printed for Taylor & W “— 23, Upper Gower-street. 








Ee eucestos FOR THE PEOPLE. 
By Mrs. HIPPISLEY TUCKFIELD. 
‘ontaining, 


I. Pastoral Teaching. 
Il. Village Teac ine 
Ill. The Teacher's Text Boo 

IV. Instruction of the mer an Dumb. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 


DRAWING COPIES for ELEMENTARY 
INSTRUCTION. By, the Author of * Drawing for Children.” 
e Copies are sufficiently large and bold to be drawn from by 
forty or fifty children at the same time. Set I., containing twelve 
subjects mounted on thick pasteboard, price 3s. 
lL 
‘0. price 10s. 6d. cloth lettered, 
The SINGING-MAST ER; 3rd Edition, revised 
and correctee containing, 
Yo. 1. First Lemons i in Singing and the Notation 
of Music. Price 2 
No. 2. Rudiments of the Science of Harmony. 


First Class Tune-Book. Price 1s. 6d. 
Second Class Tune-Book. Price 2s. 6d. 
No. 5. Hymn Tune-Book. Price 2s. 6d. 

*,* Any Part may be purchased separately. 

lv. 
PESTALOZZIAN SYSTEM. 
BOOKS FOR THE USE OF CHEAM SCHOOL. 

LESSONS on FORM; or, an INTRODUC- 


TION to GEOMETRY. By C. "REINER, Author of ‘ Lessons 
on Number.’ With numerous Diagrams. 12mo. 6s, 


Geometrical Solids, to illustrate * Lessons on Form.’ 


Ina Box. 9s. u ee 
Lessons on Number. By C. Reiner. 2nd Edition. 
MANUAL. 12mo. 4s. 6d. cloth. 


Consisting. of 
MASTER'S 

T HE SCHOLAR’S PRAXIS. 12mo. 2s. bound. 

Sold separately. 


The Cheam Latin Grammar, taken principally 
from Zumpt; for the Use of the Younger Classes. 12mo. 2s. 


ind, 
Extracts from Cesai’s Gallic War: connected by 
a brief Narrative in English. 12mo. 2s. 6d. bound. 





SCHOOL BOOKS. 
ROMBIE’S ETYMOLOGY and SYNTAX 
of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 4th edition, 8vo. 7s. 6d 


WITTIC mys GERMAN for BEGINNERS. 
12mo, 2nd edition 


NUHLENFELS' MANUAL of GERMAN 
PROSE. Fea 

MUHLEN NPE Ls" MANUAL of GERMAN 
POETRY. Feap. 


PA NIZZLS ‘EXTRACTS from ITALIAN 
PR NI RITERS. 12mo. ond 
n 


ANIZZI'S I TALLAN GRAMMAR. 
-... 12mo. 3s. cloth. 
Printed for Taylor & Walton, Booksellers and Publishers to 
University College, 28, Upper Gower-street. 
— seamen be mem | ~ — 
E TRADU CTEUR: * SELECTIONS from the 
best FRENCH WRIT ERS. 


By P. F. MERL 
Professor of French in iniversity C ities, London. 
y 


the same Au’ ‘ 
1. Grammar of the French Language. 3rd edit. 
12mo. 





12mo. 5s. 6d. KEY to ditto, 3s. 6d. 
2. Petit Tableau Littéraire de la France. 
6s. bound. 
3. A Dictionary of Difficulties ; or, Appendix to 
the French Grammar. 
Printed for Taylor & w ~ ae Booksellers and Publishers to 
University Colleze, Upper Gower-stree 
MATHEMATICAL WORKS, 
ABLES of LOGARITHME, yor mt 
TRIGONOMET 
DE MORGAN'S FIRST NOTIONS of LOGIC. 
] 12mo. Ls 
“DE MORGAN'S ELEMENTS of ARITH- 
METIC. Royal 12mo. 3rd ed 
DE MORGAN'S ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA. 
Royal I2mo. oR edition, 9 
DE MO RGANS- ELEMENTS of TRIGO- 
NOME rh Royal 12mo. 
RDNER'S ‘ELEMENTS of EUCLID. 
6th editio = 7%. 
einciniks PRINCIPLES of GEOMETRY, 
illustrated and applied. 2nd edition, 
RITCHIE'S | “PRINCIP LES" of "DIFFEREN- 


TI aL ont TEGRAL CALCULUS, illustrated and applied. 
12m 





Printe d ‘tor Taylor and Walton, Booksellers and Publishers to 
University College, Upper Gower-street. 


(yeeeaee SOCIETY of EDUCATION. 


Now ready, 





THE THIRD PUBLICATION OF THE SOCIETY. 
Contents: 


Infant Schools. C. Baker, Esa, 
County Colleges of Agriculture. B. F. Duppa, Esq. 
State of the Peasantry in Kent. F. Liardet, Esq. 
Education in Ireland. William S. O’Brien, "Esq. “M.P. 
What are the advantages of a Study of Antiquity at the present 
time? George Long, Esq 
Comme n Schools in Maasbaashe, New York, and Pennsylvania. 
ov. S 00% 
Education of Pauper Children. Fditor. 
Study of Comparative Grammar. William Smith, Esq. 
Cc — of the “4% = sasoes 8 in five Parishes in the County 
orfolk. G. R. Port sq. 
feont Be ate of Pressian’ EB ose ation. Thomas Wyse, Esq. M.P. 
ol. 12mo. 6s. 6d. 
«#* The First and Second Publications are also on sale, price 
5s. 2 4 each. 





Il. 

The EDUCATOR; PRIZE ESSAYS on the 
EXPEDIENCY and MEANS of ELEV. ATING the PROFES- 
SION of the EDUCATOR in SOCIE yy 

Prize Essay By Je 
Resay Hi, By J. A. Herand, E: , 
— Ill. By ao. E. Higs 








by , Sim son, Esq. 
bys Irs. G. R. Porter. 


ol. 12mo. 7s. 6d. ¢ 
Printed for T: « ‘.. & Walton, 28, t poet Gower-street. 





On the 20th of July will be published, in One Volume 8vo. handsomely printed with a new type, 
THOROUGHLY REVISED, CORRECTED, AND CONSIDERABLY ENLARGED, 


THE LONDON CATALOGUE 


OF BOOKS, 


With their Sizes, Prices, and Publishers’ Names ; 
Containing the Books published in London, and those altered in Size or Price, 


FROM THE YEAR 1814 TO 1839. 


*,* Considerable labour and expense have been incurred during the last three years in endeavourin 


to make this Publication 


as Garvect as possible, and in consequence of the great change which has taken place in respect to the alteration fe es, &c. 0 


numerous Works since the publication of the * Lonpon CaTaLocve or Books, in 1834,’ 
most strictly attended to; the present Edition also contains upwards of 7000 additional Works. 
“ Avery authentic and complete work.""—Printing Machine. 





this department of the Work has been 


London: published by ROBERT BENT, Aldine Chambers, 13, Paternoster-row; 


And may be procured, by order, of every Bookseller in Great Britain. 





Just published, in 8vo, price 4s. 6d, Part I. of a 


NEW GENERAL 


BIOGRAPHICAL 


DICTIONARY. 


Projected and partly arranged by the late Rev. HUGH JAMES ROSE, B.D., Principal of King’s College, 
London; edited by the Rev. HENRY J. ROSE, B.D., late Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. 
The * New General Blegraphical Dictionary’ will be published in Monthly Parts, and will most probably not exceed Twelve 


clecely-printed volumes, Sv 


A detailed Prospectus of the Work may be had of the Publishers ; and all other Booksellers. 


London: B. Fellowes; J. G. F. & J. Rivington ; 


J. M. Richardson ; 


J. Bohn; J. Bain; R. Hodgson; J. Dowding ; 


Duncan & Malcolm; E. Hodgson; G. Lawford ; 
G. & A. Greenland; F. C. Westley ; 


J. Fraser; L. A. Lewis; . James Bohn; Capes & Co, ;- J. & J. J. Deighton, Cambridge ; and J. H. Parker, 


Oxford. 


Just Nae in K. bpndoame 8vo. vol. compels shed with 20 


gs, bound and RESS ES'b 
S ‘by ‘LORDS 
“RECTORS of the UNIVERSITY ry oe LR com) rio; 
ing those of Lord Jeffrey, the late Sir James Mackintosh 
Prougham, y Shemes Comnehen, Esq., the Marquis of Lansdowne, 
Lord Ci , Lord 8 anley, and Sir Robert Pe el, Bart. Wit 
an HISTORICAL, SKET TCH, gad A CCOUNT of the PRESENT 


STATE of the UNIVER 
By JOHN BARRAS HAY. 
“ We know of no work of a similar kind more highly entitled 
to public patronage. "Gi rier. 
ames Fraser, London ; Kobertson, Glasgow ; Oliver & Boyd, 
Edinburgh; C urry | & Co. Dublin. 


SILVER COFFEE and TEA SERVICES.— 
SALVERS, Tea Urns, Kettles, Coffee Pots, Tea Pots, Sugar 
Basins and Ewers, Egg | Frames, Toast Racks, Muffin Plates with 
Covers, Muflineers, all entirely new patterns forthe present 
season; likewise the above articles in Garable Shettield Plate, of 
the most tasteful designs, may be selected from an extensive 
and extremely choice stock at JOHN COWIE’S, Silver and 
Sheffield Plate Establishment, 11, Holles-street, Cavendish- 
square, opposite Bull's Library. 


ARPET, CABINET, and UPHOLSTERY 
WAREHOUSE, 293, 294, and 29, HIGH HOLBORN. 

Families about to furnish are solicited toinspect the above Ware- 
rooms,which are replete with elegant goods of a superior descrip- 
tion, at exceeding Ss prices. he Diiowing are especially de- 
serving notice RUSSELS CARPETS. The largest and most 
splendid collection of new patterns in the metropolis, combining 
Lo ogee, of Ay ric and novelty in design, with sconomy in 
price ABINET FURNITURE, BRITISH and PARISIA 
This ca. from its extensive stock and superior arrange 
ment, affords facilities for oxpeaitions selection not equalled 
any house in town.—BEDDING. Particular care is given 4 
ensure every article well seasoned, and free from taint.—UP- 
HOLSTERY. he stock of chaste new pattern chintzes, tour- 
nays, worsted, silk, silk and worsted damasks, tabbirettes, mo- 
reens, &c. is exceedingly large and well assorted, great atten- 
tion paving bs hee ~ paid to the selection of warranted colours and 


LYON E esign 
LYON, HOT SON, & COMPANY, 293, 294, and 295, High Holborn, 


The following are supplied solely by W. PINE, Superintendent 
oe De, SCOTT : | ,. echanical Repository, 369, Strand, 3 doors 
rom Exeter F 


dall 
TPHE HORTICULTURAL PUMP isan elegant 
littleimplement, by which a lady or gentleman may bans | 
the amusement of watering flowers and plants in the most use 
and agreeable manner. It is almost as easily carried as a para- 
sol, and discharges the fluid (from a wate sina-pot or any other 
source) in a dense stream, in a fine dew-like spray, or in an in- 
termediate shower.—THE SUNIE ERON: T his new and curious 
instrument is a never-failing resource in the most inveterate 
degrees of deafness. It renders distant voices audible, as the 
telescope makes far objects visible ; and is, therefore, invaluable 
at church, and in all spacious rome and places.—In common 
cases of deafness, Dr. Scott's ACOUSTIC CORNETS restore the 
deaf to a participation in general oo ersation, almost without 
either speakers or hearer being conscious of any artificial agency! 
They are the smallest hearing instruments hitherto gisconerer 
admitting of being worn under hats and bonnets.—'l he APERI- 
TIVE ‘AIN supersedes the injurious habit of taking 
opening medicines, by the gentle operation of a little plain water. 
mee been filled from the toilet-jug, it may be conveyed, un- 
seen, in the pocket, or in a lady's reticule, to any appropriate 
place; and produces, instantaneously, the desired e ect, with. 
out the slightest trouble or inconvenience. 
AL 


ETCALFE'’S NEW and ORIGIN 
PATTERN of TOOTH- BRUSH, made on the most 
scie —_ principle, and patronized by the most eminent of the 
Facu This celebrated Brush will search thoroughly into the 
divisions ofthe teeth, and _ will clean in the most effectual and 
extraordinary manner. Metcalfe’s ‘Tooth-Brushes are famous 
for being made on a plan that the hairs never come loose in the 
mouth.—An improved Clothes-brush, that cleans in a third part 
of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest nap.—A 
newly-invented Brush for cleaning velvet with quick and satis- 
factory e —_ lhe much-approved Flesh-brushes, as recom- 
mended by the Faculty.—Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the 
durable waniens hed Russian bristles, that do not soften in wash- 
ing or use like common hair. A new and large importation of 
fine ‘Turkey Sponge; and Combs of all descriptions.—At Met- 
calfe’s, No. 130, Oxterd-ctze et, nearly opposite : Hanover-square, 
THE NOBILITY ae GENTRY. 
J DELCROIX & CO., 158, New Bond-street, 
e beg leave most respectfully to solici it the attention of the 
Nobility and Gentry to their extensive, long, and highly cele- 
brated Establishment, and to inform them that the only genuine, 
exquisitely fragrant, and delicate PERFUMES, are those which 
are Manufactured by themselves, and w hich bear the Address 
of 158, New Bonp-steert, with the Signature of J. Delcroix. 
The high and envied celebrity of J. Deleroix’s Perfumes has 
»roduced many spurious imitations, for the selling of which J. 
Jeleroix & Co. have obtained Injunctions from the High Court 
of Chancery against several Pp arties; and they beg to apprize 
their connexion that they will persist in their determination to 
proceed against all persons that may attempt any invasion of 
their rights, 


K NVELOP ES, WarrantTED THE BEST 
THAT CAN BE MADR, Is. 6d. per hundred, or_ 15s. per 
1000 ; Envelopes black bordered, for mourning, 5s. per hundred 
—An extensive and elegant assortment of Envelope Cases, filled 
with Envelopes, from 8s. 6¢.—Printed Invitation and Return- 
thanks Notes, with gilt edges, ls. 3¢. per quire—Name-plate ele- 
antly engraved, and 100 of superfine cards printed, for 5s. 
W riting Papers of every description at wholesale Ne Lo 
fine Bath Post, 9s. 6d. per ream, or 6d. per quire, not Outsides— 
Note do. 6s. per ream, or 4d. per quire—An elegant assortment 
of Dressing Cases, from 8s. 6d. (fitted with tpter stron. comb, 
and shaving-brush,) to 50 guineas—Hair and Tooth rushers 
Toilet Bottles—' Travelling Writing Cases, Dispatch Boxes, Wel- 
lington Cases, ~ Tussi and other leather, from 15s. 6d.— Blotting- 
books, at ls. ; ditto, with locks, 4s. 6¢.—The most choice 
Selection of inibles and Prayer Books in London. ‘The whole of 
the above articles 20 per cent. under any house in London.—To 
be had atSTOCKEN’S, 53, Quadrant, Regent-street, two doors 
from Swan & Edgar's. ' Observe the Name and Number. 


B UTLER’S TASTELESS SEIDLITZ 
POWDER.—All the solid ingve edients of the Seidlitz 
Spring, which are usually offered to the public in two separate 
portions, are here, by a process which prevents any spontaneous 
action upon each other, combined in one compoun: wder,— 
the effervescing solution of which in wateris very nearly tasteless, 
Being inclosed in a bottle, it will, when kept coounely corked, 
remain uninjured by humidity during fee longest sea voy 
land journey. ‘The solution, besides being more palateab th is 
made in much less time, and with infinitely less trouble, than 
that produced with the two powders prepared! in the usual way. 
Sold in 2s. 6d. bottles, by the preparer, Butler, Chemist, 4, 
Cheapside, St. Paul's, London, and 20, W 4S opposit 
the Post Olfice, Edinburgh, and (authenticated by his name an 
address in the attached fa bel,) may also be obtained of J. Sanger, 



































180, Oxford. strost 5 or, by order, through any respecta! 
gist or Medical Establishment in the Uni 
«* 4, Cheapside, corner of St. Paul's, 
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MESSRS. HODGSON AND GRAVES, 


Her Majesty's Printsellers anv Publishers in Orvinarp, 


Have the horiour to announce that, among other important Engravings, ny Her Masesty’s commann, they are preparing for Publication, the following 


SPLENDID WORKS OF ART. 





{ | JA Es 4 t y S JA 4. y “ %: 
THE WATERLOO HEROES AT APSLEY HOUSE; 
Containing PORTRAITS of all the DISTINGUISHED PERSONAGES commemorating the ANNIVERSARY of the Battle. 


Painted by J. Pe KNIGHT, Esq. A.R.A., and engraving in the finest style of Mezzotinto by F. BROMLEY. 


Price to Subscribers: Prints, 4/. 4s. ; Proofs, 82. 8s.; before Letters, 12/. 12s. 


N 7 { T N ; 
THE ROYAL CORONATION PICTURE 
4 3 B 4 9 
Painted by GEORGE HAYTER, Esq., Her Majesty’s Historical and Portrait Painter. 
For this National Picture, not only has her Majesty been graciously pleased to give Mr. HAvyTeR numerous sittings, but the whole of the Royal Family, the Foreign Princes, the 
Dignitaries of the Church, the Ladies and Officers of State, have all, by spEcIAL Desire, sat to Mr. Hayrer for rueir inptvipvaL Porrra:ts,—thus combining, in one grand picture, 
nearly one hundred authentic Portraits of the most illustrious personages of the age, assembled round the throne of our youthful Sovereign, in the venerable abbey of Westminster. 





tCr The Subscription Pook is already honoured with the Names of Her Majesty Ue Queen, Her Majesty the Queen Dowager, the whole of the Royal Family, several of the Reianing Monarchs 
of Europe, and a lony list of Noble and Illustrious Personages. . 7 


Price to Subscribers: Prints, 4/. 4s.; Proofs, 81. &s.; before Letters, 12/. 12s. To be increased upon publication of the Etching. 


THE HIGHLAND DROVERS 
Departing for the South, 
Painted by EDWIN LANDSEER, Esq. R.A., and engraving in the finest Line manner by J. H. WATT, the celebrated Engraver of Leslie’s ‘ May Day,’ &c. 


Price: Prints, 32. 3s.; Proofs, 62. 6s.; India Proofs, 102. 10s.; before Letters, 12/. 12s. 








THE AUTHENTIC STATE PORTRAIT OF 


HER MAJESTY IN THE IMPERIAL DALMATIC ROBES, 


Painted hy GEORGE HAYTER, Esq., for Buckingham Palace, and engraving in the finest style of Mezzotinto 
by SAMUEL COUSINS, Esq. A.R.A. 


Prints, 32. 3s. ; Proofs, 5l. 5s.; Proofs before Letters, 87. 8s. 





Depicatep To His Grace tur Duke oF WELLINGTON, K.G. 


THE MELTON HUNT, 


Containing PORTRAITS of the most distinguished Sportsinen assembled for the enjoyment of the Chase. 
Painted by FRANCIS GRANT, Esq., and engraving in the finest style of Mezzotinto, as a companion to the Royal Hunt,’ 
From the Duke of Wellington’s Picture, exhibited at the Royal Academy. 
Prints, 32. 3s.; Proofs, 5/. 5s.; Proofs before Letters, 32. 8s. 





Depicatep, by comMAND, T0 fer Roya Hicuness tHE Ducuess or Kent. 


Se eed ve ‘ ‘ ’ ae 
THE ROYAL CORTEGE IN WINDSOR PARK, 
Including the Equestrtan Portratt of Her Magesry, attended by her 1tuvstriovs Visitors and Suite. 
Painted, by command of Her Majesty, by R. B. DAVIS, Esq., for Windsor Castle, and engraving in the finest style of Mezzotinto by F. BROMLEY, 


Prints, 32. 3s.; Proofs, 5/. 5s.; before Letters, 67. 6s. 


THE MELTON BREAKFAST, 
Painted by FRANCIS GRANT, Esq., and engraving in the finest style of Mezzotinto by C. G. LEWIS. 


Price: Prints, 32. 3s.; Proofs, 5/. 5s.; before Letters, 67. 6s. 


THE DISPATCH AFTER THE BATTLE, 


Painted and engraving by JOHN BURNET, Esq. F.R.S. 


Prints, 27. 2s.; Proofs, 4. 4s.; Proofs before Letters, 6/. 6s. 


THE MARQUIS OF STAFFORD AND LADY EVELYN GOWER, 


Painted by EDWIN LANDSEER, Esq. R.A., and engraving in the most exquisite manner by SAMUEL COUSINS, A.R.A. 


To range with ‘The Marquis of Abercorn’s Children,’ by the same Artists. 


Loxpox: HODGSON & GRAVES, Her Masesty’s PrinrsELLERS AND PuBLisners tn Orprnary, 6, Pat Matt. 














4 London : JAMES Ho. MRS, 4, Took’s Court, Chancery. Lane. Published ‘every Saturday, at the ATHENEUM OFFICE, 14, Wellington-street Nofth, Strand, by Jonn Francis; and sold byall 
Booksellers and Newsvenderss—Agents : for ScoTLAND, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ; and D, Campbell, Glasgow ;—for IngLAND, J, Cumming, Dublin, 
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